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AO trimmed with lace and ruches. Pleated tulle Fig. 2.—White tarlatan dress, trimmed with leated flounce. Over dress of white Algérienne, 

a Ladies Evening Dresses. chemisette and sleeves. Diadem and white | bias strips and points of blue gros grain. Waist Traber with wild roses. Bertha’ and sash of 

Fig-:1.—White tulle dress, trimmed with puffs | feathers in the hair, which falls over the fore- | of blue gros grain, trimmed with bows of blue | pink satin, the former trimmed with lace and 
of the material, white lace, and a pinked ruche | head, and is brushed back at the sides, and | ribbon. t roses. Roses inthe hair. , 

of pink silk. Pink silk Pompadour ovor dress, | curled in the back. Fig. 3.—Pink satin trained dress with wide Fig. 4.—Green silk dress with basque-waist. 
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The trimming consists of ruches of the material 
and bows of green gros grain ribbon. 

Fig. 5.—Trained dress with over dress of lilac 
silk gauze, trimmed with ruffles of the material 
ou Ties at Sinks gree acl. Bowe of vil 

in ribbon. ends of silk gauze, 
Oe Gated with nhon to tha tach orn 
bottom of the waist. Pearls and flowers in the 
hair. 
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MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 


@@ WE are glad to announce that a 
new Novel by the brilliant Author of 
“The Lovels of Arden,” “Lady Aud- 
ley’s Secret,” etc., entitled 


“TO THE BITTER END,” 


is commenced in the present Number 
of the Bazar, and will alternate hence- 
forth with Farjron’s thrilling story, 
“Lonpon’s Heart,” which was com- 
menced in the last Number. One or 
the other of these stories will be con- 
tinued in every Number. 

“To THE BiTTER END” gives promise 
of the intense interest which character- 
izes all the writings of Miss BRADDON, 
whose novels present a unique combina- 
tion of powerful dramatic force and pic- 
turesque descriptions of social life which 
fascinate the reader’s attention to the end. 





I Subscribers will please excuse the inevita- 
ble delay in supplying them with the Back Num- 
bers of the present Volumes of the WEEKLY and 
Bazar, which have been exhausted, but which will 
be forwarded as soon as reprinted, 

WH The Embroidery Supplement furnished 

gratuitously with this Number of the BAZAR con- 
tains more than Sixty Exquisite Designs in Point 
Lace, Crochet, Netting, Worsted-Work, Point 
Russe, Satin, and Half-polka Stitch, White Em- 
broidery, etc., for Curtains, Lambrequins, Rugs, 
Furniture, Cushions, Sofa-Pillows, Brioches, Foot- 
stools, Waste-Baskets, Work Bags and Baskets, 
Wall- Pockets, Hair-Brushes, Cravats, Chemi- 
settes, Handkerchiefs, Lingerie, Children’s Cloth- 
ing, Edgings, Insertions, Tidies, etc., etc., together 
with several Names and Monograms, and two 
complete Alphabets of Capitals and Small Letters 
to be worked on Canvas. 

(> Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain numerous Patterns, Illustrations, and De- 
scriptions of Spring Walking, House, Evening, 
and Bridal Dresses; High, Low, Square, and 
Heart-shaped Waists; several new and stylish 
Sleeves; Kitchen Aprons; Hoods, Slippers, 
Work-Bags, Lamp Shades, Embroidery Designs, 
etc., etc., to which will be added literary and ar- 
tistic attractions of a high order. 


journey. Ifyou put up at second-class hotels, 
they ferret it out. If your honey-moon goes 
into eclipse, don’t think to dissemble: they 
can detect it without the aid of smoked glass 
or the Cambridge Observatory. They have a 
positive genius for discovering whether your 
pearl-colored dinner dress is a post-nuptial 
addition to your wardrobe, or came in with 
your trousseau. They know that you expect- 
ed Aunt Midas to come down handsomely 
among the wedding presents, and she sent a 
plated water-jug. They know about your 
quarrel with your relations, and how Mr. 
Smith’s friends thought he might have mar- 
ried more to the purpose. . They understand 
how discomfited you are when Cousin Nancy 
comes to visit in homespun, and tells how 
much better off you are than your grand- 
mother, “who began. with rush-bottomed 
chairs in her best room, knowed nothing 
about sofys, and sweetened her tea with 
molasses!” They know how many condi- 
tions Ned had when he entered college; why 
he was suspended ; whether Bridget or you 
are mistress; if you deducted the price of the 
baby’s christening cake, which she made 
away with, from her wages; whether Mr. 
Smith storms when bills fall due and roasts 
are burned ; and whether you cry and threat- 
en to go home to your father’s. Doesn’t 
your neighbor know whether you send the 
plum-cake and preserves into the kitchen; 
whether you use whiting or silver-soap for 
the spoons; if you make your old duds over 
for the children, or sell them to the second- 
hand dealers, or clothe the poor; if you 
keep the arm-chair over the darn in the car- 
pet; and buy your fuel by wholesale or piece- 
meal? Why, the very winds are in league 
with him, and waft the odor of your dinners 
abroad. 

To a certain extent one’s neighbors are 
one’s fate ; they compel respectability ; they 
dictate ways and means without being sen- 
sible of it; they influence each other more 
or less in matters of dress and household 
management, in social behavior and personal 
accomplishments. One puts his best foot for- 
ward in the presence of his neighbors; is al- 
ways on the strain to deserve their esteem ; 
and it is only when he is beyond this censor- 
ship that he is audacious, like the good dea- 
con who, being on a visit to the metropolis, 
thought it no harm to drop into the theatre, 
where nobody would know him, and learn 
how Satan entertained hisown. What must 
have been his confusion when in the next 
slip he beheld a worthy brother deacon! 

Neighbors are, in fact, a great stimulant 
to each other. Will Neighbor White succumb 
to misfortune, and Neighbors Black and Blue 
looking on? Shall Mrs. Green be called a 
slattern, and her next neighbor the pink of 
propriety ? Shall she be a heretic, and al- 
low the saints across the street to turn up 
their eyes at her? Shall she be ignorant, 
and they talk French and transcendental- 
ism? Shall Neighbor Pinch put his name 
down for a trifle on the subscription list for 
Neighbor Plenty to see and crack his joke 
over? 

Blessed be neighbors, since they encour- 
age emulation in better things than etiquette 





NEIGHBORS. 


F you wish to know any thing about your- 
self of which you are not quite certain, 
the infallible way is to inquire of your neigh- 
bors. They can tell you who are your callers ; 
how long they stand at the door before the 
bell is answered ; whether you were engaged 
or “at home ;” and whether they belong to 
the “ best families” or to shoddy aristocracy: 
They know how late Bridget burns the gas ; 
what wages she exacts; how often your car- 
pets come up; whether they are Brussels or 
tapestry; if you put them down yourself, or 
hire ; when the parlor-chamber falls heir to 
the drawing-room carpet, and the drawing- 
room has a fresh one. They know, when 
your new piano comes home, how much you 
paid déwn, how much you were allowed for 
the old one; whether you indulge in un- 
bleached cotton, and red flannel for rheu- 
matism ; when your grocer sends in his bill; 
how often you have a joint to vary the mo- 
notony of stews and cutlets. They know toa 
certainty how frequently “that young man 
with the mustache” comes to tea; and the pre- 
cise date when he left off ringing and walk- 
ed in like one of the family. They know 
when you changed the trimming on your old 
silk, and thought to cheat the world into be- 
lieving it a recent purchase; and how far your 
best cashmere is pieced down with cambric 
under the over-skirt—which so often covers 
a multitude of faults. They are the first to 
discover the rents in your lace shawl; and 
can count the winters you have worn your 
broadcloth cloak, and the various manipula- 
tions it has suffered in order to keep step 
with the style, 

They know whether Mr. Smith spends his 
evenings at home; whetherhe gained his law- 
suit ; and what terms he is on with his great- 
uncle Cresus, the banker. They know by 
instinct how far you went on your wedding 


and toilette—since they afford an unfailing 
fund of entertainment to each other! But, 
after all, neighbors are only Mrs. Grundy in 
miniature, and there is no denying that they 
add a relish to every-day life. 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. . 
Gf a Fellow-Wrabveler. 


Y DEAR EUSTACE,—There is a quiet 
family hotel near my lodgings, and a 
friend who is passing the winter there in- 
vited me a few days since to dine with him 
and his family with a few other guests. I 
am still of the opinion that there are no 
pleasanter parties than little dinners, and I 
very gladly went at the hour appointed. 
There were not many persons, and the rooms 
were not fine, and the dinner was very plain, 
but it was one of the pleasantest feasts at 
which I ever sat. For do you suppose that 
the last pearl that he finds is not the most 
beautiful pearl he ever saw to the diver? 
Or that the delight of finding the trailing 
arbutus under the dead leaves in the spring 
is not greater every year to the lover of 
woods and fields ? 

I was sitting quietly talking with the wife 
of my friend just before dinner, when she 
said that she wished me to hand in a young 
friend of hers who was a stranger. [ an- 
swered that her wishes were commands ; but 
I suggested that a young stranger in the city 
should have another cavalier than an old 
Bachelor, and that I feared to injure her 
impressions of the gay world. But my host- 
ess would not listen, and leading the way, 
she presented me to the young woman. Now 
if some traveler in the old story had said, 
carelessly and by chance, “Open sesame,” and 
straightway sparkling grottoes of gems and 
flowers had opened before him, he could not 
have been more surprised and charmed than 





I at the consequences of those few words of 





introduction to Hester. There was great 
gentleness in her address, and she was so 
free from all kinds of affectation, looking 
me straight in the eyes when she spoke, and 
yet with such maidenly modesty and re- 
serve, that I thought of a fawn peering at 
me in a summer thicket with all the obscure 
wood ‘behind for a rebound. 

Hester was not beautiful—at least I sup- 
pose that she would not be called so. I am 
very sure that she was like none of the 


- famous statues. She had not Greek features, 


which are esteemed classical. But although 
she did not resemble any Venus that I ever 
saw, she reminded me of Murillo’s Madonnas. 
Nor was she superbly dressed, as some of the 
other ladies were. Indeed, she seemed to 
me one of the women whom I remember to 
have seen who apparently do not think of 
dress; who never wear precious stones in 
thetr ears or around their necks and arms; 
who are, indeed, as unconscious in their ap- 
parel as in their manner, neither careless nor 
careful, but leaving upon your mind a sense 
of exquisite propriety. It is with dress, my 
dear Eustace, as with eloquence. When the 
young man told Mr. Fox that the night be- 
fore he had heard Mr. Burke make the most 
eloquent speech in the world, and that he 
could repeat every word of it, Mr. Fox re- 
plied, “It was not very eloquent, if you can 
remember the words.” So I have found that 
if I bear away with me the inventory of a 
lady’s dress, it is because the lady herself 
made less impression than her jewels and 
lace. I really did not remember the next 
morning how Hester was dressed. I only 
recalled a very lovely girl. 

And, if you insist upon it, I do not very 
fully remember what was said by either of 
us. I handed her out to dinner, and I know 
that I told her she would enjoy her next 
feast all the more, for my age would serve 
as an appetizer for the society of youth. 
Well, if she replied courteously, it was only 
because of the high-bred kindness of the 
young woman—that is to say, a kindness 
bred of the charity which is of heaven. 
High breeding is heavenly breeding, is it 
not? For surely there is none worth the 
name which has not heavenly kindness in it. 
Indeed, I confess it, Hester seemed to me 
full of sweet attraction, and I awoke the 
next morning repeating the old lines: 

“A sweet, attractive kind of grace, 
A full assurance given by looks, 
Continual comfort in a face 
The lineaments of gospel books.” 

No; I can not say that she was a very in- 
tellectual woman. She had no especial 
talent. I found that she was fond of music, 
but not a performer. She knew some good 
books, as I thought, and when I quoted a 
few verses from some poet, she bent for- 
ward to hear, and said that they were very 
beautiful. As she said so I forgot my years, 
and, looking at her, I replied, with entire 
sincerity, “ Very beautiful.” I saw a faint 
color in her cheeks. Did she think that I 
spoke of the verses? It was preposterous 
for the oldest representative of the Bachelor 
family to be saying such things. Yet why 
so, if it were not preposterous to feel them ? 
and even you would not say that. The din- 
ner was very short, and yet I saw that we 
had sat at table for three hours. When we 
went into the drawing-room, I looked about 
for some young fellow to take my place, but 
I did not see that Hester seemed to be anx- 
ious that I should go. Had it been inten- 
tional, her manner would have been the 
most exquisite flattery. But as it was plainly 
unconscious, it could not be flattery. 

It is such feasts and fortunes that perpet- 
ually renew the freshness of life. The day 
after that little dinner I received a letter 
from Cynicus, in which he told me that the 
world was a nest of scoundrels, and that 
the difference between the State-prison and 
a private house is that those who are found 
out live in the former, and those who are 
not found out in the latter. Yet all that 
morning I had been walking about in the 
sunshine, rejoicing in my new acquaintance, 
and thinking how rich and beautiful a world 
it is in which, even at my age, the vision of 
every Hester who has been unknown before 
is a suggestion of the multitude of lovely 
and beautiful persons who are all around us, 
and whom some day, please Heaven, we shall 
know. When I make the acquaintance of a 
new Hester the world begins again, as you 
young lovers say. I can not, indeed, be a 
lover. That is not the emotion, and no 
Hester, however considerate and charitable, 
ever views your old friend in that light. 
Could I have taken off twoscore years in the 
hall with my hat and coat before going into 
the drawing-room, I do not know that Hester 
would have seemed so fair. I, an old man, 
saw her in the unreserve of perfect confi- 
dence. Perhaps against youth she must have 
defended herself. 

But to see a noble man or a lovely wom- 
an whom we had not known before seems 
to me like greeting a bright June day, or a 
soft moonlight night, most familiar but for- 
ever new. When I sat in my friend’s room 





at the hotel with Hester I was an enchanted 
discoverer. I was the German naturalist 
who came suddenly upon the Victoria Regia 
in the valley of the Amazon. I was happier 
than Ponce de Leon, for I had found the 
fountain of youth. I was another Ancient 


Mariner— 
“the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea.” 

I was Vasco da Gama rounding the Cape 
of Good Hope. I was Columbus, and there 
in the corner of the sofa was beautiful San 
Salvador. When the mariner saw it he 
thought of the costly Indies that lay behind. 
And in every Hester that I see I behold 
those that are yet to be revealed. In the 
old pictures of saints you have often seen, 
I suppose, the background of seraphic faces 
vaguely outlined. To the extatic gaze of 
faith, I suppose, they become distinct and 
full. Am I wrong in seeing behind every 
Hester a thousand shadowy forms as fair as 
she, which, to those who do not believe with 
Cynicus, will become more and more real ? 

These, indeed, are the fellow-travelers 
upon the great road who'make the journey 
along delight; and it is the thought of these 
that truly moulds our manners: The love- 
ly Hester whom I met by chance has gone 
to her home again, somewhere in the coun- 
try, and I shall see her no more. Yet when 
I think of that purity and sweetness and 
courtesy, of that gentle deference and alert 
attention, Iam rebuked as by a flower. Ido 
not wonder at all the mad extravagance of 
the poets in praising women; for if they 
describe them as angels, it is because they 
compare them with themselves ; and to com- 
pare them with most of us is to contrast a 
nymph with a Satyr. That gentle deference 
of which I just spoke is always very touch- 
ing, for I ask myself if Hester would not 
have shown the same toward Lovelace had 
he, too, been a guest at the <‘nner. Is it 
ignorance or is it fate that « often gives 
Hester to Lothario? 

Now that she is gone, and the days begin 
to lengthen toward the spring, I find myself 
thinking of her as I take my walks, and 
musing upon her destiny. Yet such natures 
forecast their own lives, at least to the im- 
agination. I think of some noble young 
Hal or Eustace one day, like me, asked to 
dinner, and unknowing to what feast he is 
bidden. I see him introduced to the quiet 
Hester upon the sofa; and when he hands 
her out to dinner, they feel that each has 
found the other. To the guests at their 
right and left the feast is a pleasant dinner- 
party; to Hester and to Eustace it is Arca- 
dia—it is paradise. Each has enchanted the 
world for the other; and henceforth for many 
months the routine of life, the street, the 
car, the brick house, are as poetic as the con- 
stellations in the heavens. 

My fancy presses on, and I see a wedding 
at Saint Rainbow’s in the brightest of spring 
mornings—a wedding which has not been 
trumpeted, and which nobody suspects. The 
days and the years pass, and golden-haired 
children play in a sunny house. There is a 
younger Hester— Stop, fancy, stop! It is 
an endless chain of shining links. The race 
of Hesters—“a sweet, attractive kind of 

will never end. The dreamer saw 
a ladder let down from heaven to earth, and 
angels continually ascending and descend- 
ing. But remember, dear Eustace, what fel- 
low-travelers we have. If so many seem to 
us commonplace and dull and wearisome, or 
merely vulgar and loud and shallow, yet how 
many a hero sits near us, wrapped in a coarse 
coat and silent; how many a Joan of Arc! 
how many a patient Penelope! I saw our 
fellow-traveler Hester, and that quiet fam- 
ily hotel near by, that respectable brick 
house, is an estray of fairy to my fancy for- 
ever. I think of that fair and modest lady 
and am a better man. My boy, think of the 
Hesters you know, live werthily of them in 
private and in public, and your manners 
upon the road will need no hints from 

Your friend, AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING COSTUMES. 


PRING costumes are imported in solid col- 

ors of pale tints, especially gray and écru 
buff, and in narrow stripes, small checks, and 
cross-bars of color on white. Few suits are made 
entirely of cross-barred or striped goods; but 
these are employed as parts of many costumes, 
‘usually as kilt skirts, vests, and sometimes as 
sleeveless sacques. ‘The corsage, sleeves, belt, 
over-skirt, and round mantle are of solid color. 


THE FRENCH BLOUSE, SLEEVES, ETC. 


The simple waist described last week, with 
darts in front, plain back, and sufficient spring 
on the hips to pass under a belt, is called the 
French blouse. It is easily fitted, comfortable 
to wear, and is prettily trimmed to outline a vest, 
or with a real vest set in, or else with folds and 
a pleated frill in the shape of a Marie Antoinette 
collar. 

The duchesse sleeve, coat shape, ruffled around 
the wrist and up the outer seam, is on many of 
these blouses for the demi-season. There are 
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also various kinds of cuffs—square, round, and 
box-pleated ; double ruffles also fall on the wrist, 
trimming the sleeve from the elbow down; the 
lower ruffle is gathered, the upper is side-pleat- 
ed. White muslin pleated frills and black vel- 
vet bows ornament pale écru buff and gray dress- 
es. Embroidered ruffles and flounces of the 
dress material are on the handsomest suits. Mi- 
kado-color is the name given to the peculiar 
brown-buff shade of linen pongee and cloth to 
be worn in the spring. 
MODEL SUITS. 


A neat, fresh-looking suit of printemps gray 
ongee has the simple waist, postilion belt, and 
coat sleeves already described. A bias band and 
ruffle trim the square cuffs. Apron-front over- 
skirt gathered full and high on the sides, with a 
band and three-inch ruffle for trimming. The 
lower skirt has a deep gathered flounce and two 
standing frills. The jaunty wrap is a round cape 
over a short, sleeveless sacque slashed below the 
waist. The front buttons from the throat down. 
The trimming is a bias band piped on each edge. 
A second suit has a lower skirt of poplin in 
narrow stripes of fawn-color and white, with 
kilting three-quarters of a yard deep. The over- 
skirt and waist are of solid fawn-color, trimmed 
with striped bias bands like the lower skirt, edged 
with solid-colored pleating. Gray belt with a 
Watteau postilion. The cape is a talma with a 
Watteau fold behind. 

A very handsome suit of the new buff linen 
pongee has a vest, cuffs, and under-skirt of white 
and black barred poplin. ‘The waist is plain, 
and three narrow folds of buff pongee, edged 
with white linen guipure, border the vest and 
extend around the neck. The belt is four folds 
of buff pongee with a Watteau postilion. Over- 
skirt bunched high on the sides and edged with 
guipure. Under-skirt of cross-barred poplin in 
kilt pleaiing as far as is visible below the over- 
skirt, 

A beautiful suit for a young girl is a duplicate 
of the last, with blue and white cross-bars instead 
of black. Another buff suit has several flounces, 
on which vines of leaves are wrought in white 
floss in old-fashioned chain stitch. The mantle 
is a simple round talma, open half-way up the 
middle of the back, and trimmed all around 
with an embroidered ruffle. 

A traveling suit of gray poplin has a belted 
polonaise, with box-pleats behind, and a lovely 
talma, with a nun’s square collar of striped pop- 
lin. A suit of gray serge was made by our vest- 
basque suit pattern, and trimmed with wide 
black braid. 

A suit of absinthe (greenish-gray) poplin has 
astriped kilt skirt, solid-colored over-skirt, waist, 
and sleeves, to be worn with a skeleton or sleeve- 
less sacque of striped stuff like the kilt. This is 
very stylish, A kind of sailor suit for young 
girls is of blue or black checks on white. It is 
made with two skirts and a belted basque, with 
square collar and cuffs. ‘he price is $25. 


BATISTE SUITS FOR SUMMER. 


Batiste is a fine lawn that looks like thin, wiry, 
buff linen, and is said to be made of pure flax in 
its natural écru or unbleached color. ‘Though 
almost as thin as organdy, it is very strong, and 
will make serviceable, cool, and beautiful dresses 
for midsummer. It is trimmed with ruffles of 
itself, exquisitely needle- worked with white, 
black, and brown. An imported batiste suit, 
probably worth $75, has the French blouse-waist 
without lining, coat sleeves ruffled, a belt of 
four folds, with ruffled postilion. ‘The skirt is 
edged with side pleating a finger deep, over 
which falls a wide gathered flounce exquisitely 
embroidered, and headed by two standing frills. 
The apron-front over-skirt has also a wide flounce 
like that on the lower skirt. The wrap is a 
talma ruffled all around. : 


JAPANESE PIQUES. 

A new wash goods for summer, called Japa- 
nese piqué, is soft twilled cotton like satin jean, 
but without gloss. It comes in white and buff, 
and is quite inexpensive, as suit lengths with 
pleated trimming ready to sew on are imported 
in boxes for $5 or $7. A picture showing the 
design accompanies each box. 


WHITE MUSLIN SUITS. 


The prettiest suits of white mull are trimmed 
with bands -of embroidery, inserted, not sewed 
on, and rufiles of the material. Very fine ma- 
chine embroidery is used on many such dresses, 
A tasteful French costume.of white mull for the 
house or street has a scant flounce headed at the 
knee by an embroidered band, and edged with 
flat side pleating. ‘The apron-front over-skirt is 
similarly trimmed. The body is a slashed basque, 
unlined, with a band of embroidery simulating a 
vest, and shaping the side forms behind. ‘The 
neck is hear&shaped, and a side pleating sur- 
reunds the entire basque. Duchesse sleeves, 
With insertion and pleating extending to the 
elbow. 

SPRING CAMBRICS. 


Soft-finished cambrics in gray mottled patterns, 
or twilled to imitate cashmere, or in black and 
white blocks, are shown for spring. They are 
as soft as foulards, and are in double folds like 
fine goods. ‘The box-pleated blouse; or shirt- 
waist, will again be in favor for these fabrics, 
Some new white linen blouses are in narrow 
box-pleats about an inch wide. These pleats are 
merely tucks pressed open in the middle, and 
are not stitched down at the edges. Sometimes 
ten pleats are in the front and ten in the back 
of a blouse. 

Dolly Varden calicoes are also largely import- 
ed for 45 or 50 cents a yard. Black or buff 
gtounds with gay flowers will probably find most 
favor. These are invariably made with a polo- 
Naise, and the skirt is a solid color, either black 
alpaca or silk. The plain Marguerite and the 





Marguerite vest-polonaise are the models for this 
over dress. 
HOUSE DRESSES. 


New dresses for the house have demi-trained 
skirts very much trimmed below and in front, 
with an over-skirt only on the back breadths. 
The front of the under-skirt is trimmed to out- 
line an upper skirt, and the over-skirt unites 
with this trimming in a very graceful way. This 
gives perfectly flat front widths, with very full 
tournure. It is the first successful attempt at 
simulating even part of an upper skirt, and will 
be especially becoming to stout figures. A good 
model was a lavender poplin, with a demi-train 
trimmed with kilt pleating that reached very high 
on the sides, and curved low in front and behind. 
Two ruffles headed the kilting. A row of bows 
was down the middle of the front breadth. The 
over-skirt covered only the back breadths. Plain 
waist with a postilion basque. 


CASHMERE SHAWLS. 


Black cashmere shawls, two yards square, 
with fine embroidery in two corners, and a vine 
alcng the sides, are sold for $20. ‘These are 
ha 1dsome for light mourning, and for old ladies, 


VARIETIES. 


Lhe taste for embroidered trimmings increases. 
At the fancy stores wide black velvet ribbons are 
en broidered in floral designs for trimming light 
silk dresses. One especially handsome pattern 
ha; large pansies wrought on black velvet in silk 
floss of the beautiful shades of the flower. This 
is to trim a white silk dress. The charge for 
embroidering a yard of this pansy pattern is 
$3 75. Daisies, white Marguerites with golden 
ventres, and sprays of lilies of the valley ar? also 
e.nbroidered on black. 

Point appliqué lace is more fashionable this 
season than it has been for years. It had falen 
into disfavor because it was too poorly made to 
wea well, besides having a coarse look. Nuw 
its texture is improved, and it is prettily com- 
bined with round point medallions and scroll- 
work, making it very effective trimming for silks 
of pale tints. $100 buy quite a handsome ap- 
pliqué flounce of ten yards. 

Ruffles worn standing around the neck instead 
of collars are much fuller than when first intro- 
duced, and are usually made double. Ladies 
now make them at home, using fine sheer linen 
cambric, finished with the narrowest thread edg- 
ing. ‘The inner ruffle is highest, of cambric an 
inch wide, while the outer is only aalf an inch 
of cambric. ‘They should be made; with exqui- 
site neatness, the upper edges having rolled 
hems, and the lower rolled gathe’s, overseamed 
to a tape that is to be basted inside the neck of 
the dress. These stand the test of washing, 
while the pleated Swiss muslin frills, bought by 
the yard, are useless when once soiled. le, 
or else wash net, doubled and box-pleated in a 
ruffle an inch wide, is also becoming, and many 
wear it down the front of the corsage as well as 
around theneck. Standing frills of Valenciennes 
and Malines lace are chosen for more dressy oc- 
casions. White muslin and white lace bows ar3 
the favorite at present, but many ladies requir2 
some color about the throat to light up dark 
dresses, and for these there are bows of colored 
China crape mixed with Valenciennes Jace in 
the pretty fashions lately illustrated in the Bazar. 
Among these are butterfly bows of pale salmon 
crape, with Valenciennes lace an inch wile 
around the loops. They cost $5. Another has 
two pointed pieces of rose-colored crape laid im 
folds like a fan, and edged with Malines. Dark 
brown crape in inch-wide strips, alternating 
with Valenciennes insertion of the same width, 
forms a pretty bow to wear with a paler brown 
dress. Nile green, rose, and Sevres blue crape 
seavis are folded narrow and bias to pass around 
the neck below a standing lace frill; the ends 
are pointed with insertion set in the points, and 
the edge has a rufile of lace. 


CURIOSITIES IN CONFECTIONERY. 


The French cooks gave their annual ball late- 
ly, under the auspices of the Société Culinaire 
Philanthropique. The remarkable feature of 
this ball is the supper, sent from the hotels and 
restaurants by the chief cooks and caterers, each 
of whom is on his mettle to eclipse the efforts of 
his rivals in the culinary art. Among the curi- 
ous dishes was a boar’s head, the shape preserved 
perfectly, and trimmed in most grotesque fash- 
ion, and stuffed with boned meats; a bear’s ham 
of gigantic size was dressed with amber jellies ; 
A huge salmon, perfect in shape from head to 
tail, was prettily decorated, and mounted on a 
miniature kitchen (of sugared chalk), in which 
were cooks, kettles, and pans; above dishes of 
game were most natural-looking groups of fowls 
in their feathers as if alive; hams were baked 
and ornamented with crystal jellies, and salads 
of every color of the prism were arranged in 
quaint and appetizing devices. But artistic pieces 
of confectionery are the French cook’s pride, 
and most ingenious among these was a locomo- 
tive and train of cars moulded of nougat. They 
were represented under full headway, puffing 
forth a volume of smoke made of white spun 
sugar. Another ornamental piece was a basket 
of candied fruits, of natural color, capping the 
white columns of a temple that looked like mar- 
ble, but was stearine! Inside the temple was a 
fountain with real gold-fish swimming in the ba- 
sin. Last of all were bouquets of ice-cream, 
each flower moulded in natural tint and shape, 
and fruit-baskets of colored water-ices, holding 
what seemed to be Malaga grapes, oranges, ber- 
ries, but were really pistache cream, vanilla, an 
strawberry. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. THomson, Lanapon, & Co.; A. T. 
Srewart & Co. ; ARrnotp, ConstaB_e, & Co. ; 
Lorp & TaxLor; and A. Sexie & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Apropos of the “‘ PERKINS claim,” which was 
so much talked and written about by M. Cara- 
cazY, Miss ALLA BLANCHE PERKINS, of Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, has been elected Professor 
of Ancient and Modern ag Lan in the college 
for ladies at Jacksonville, Illinois. She is the 
only child of the late Major Perkins, whose for- 
tune was lost through the failure of the Russian 

overnment to keep its contracts made for arms 

uring the Crimean war,which were not needed, 
as the war closed while the arms were on ship- 
board. 

—Mrs. BEECHER STOWE proposes to rebuild 
the little church at Mandolin, Florida, that was 
burned last year, the Stowes having originally 
built it. It is the only church in a section of 
five hundred miles. 

—The Rev. R. M. 8. Porter, of Whitehall, 
New York, has the honor of being the poorest- 
paid minister in the United States. His only 
salary is such donations as the people are pleased 
to make him. Last year th2 net cash receipts 
were forty-six dollars. Wh. tehall is a most ex- 
cellent place for ministers t» go—from. 

—Sir WILLIAM JENNER, who was over here as 


pulse-fee'er to the Prince of Wales, isto be made | 


a Civil Knight Command: of the Bath. No 
doctor ]has ever yet becn rade a peer, though 
lawyers and business men often work their way 
into the peerage. When ‘vzorGE IV. proposed 
to make Sir Henry WaLForD a peer, the ar's- 
tocracy turned up their noses, and Tom Moore 
protes.ed thus against it in rhyme: 
“ Forbid it! forbid it! ye viscounts, ye earls! 

O ‘Rank! how thy glories would fall disenchaated, 

If coronets glistexed with pills ’stead of pearls, 

d the strawberry leaves were by rhubarb sup- 
planted !” 

—Mrs. MEHITABLE Piper, aged 101, held her 
annual levee in Gloucester, Massachusetts, last 
week. Her forefathers and foremothers were of 
the oo old Revolutionary stock. 

—This, now, is something like! Mrs. Joun 
Fuint had the Woman Suffrage Society of Web- 
ster, Massachusetts, at her house last week, and 
after discussing the W. 8. business, she treated 
them to a pie which was siz feet and nine inches 
in circumference. Those Massachusetts women 
are so enthusiastic ! ; 

—The A. O. M. (all old maids) Society of 
Cheshire recently gave a ball that was a success. 
The gentlemen were received by the ladies 
shown to seats, and there compelled to sit and 
smile until partners were provided for them, or 
else leave. They didn’t leave. The floor and 
supper managers were young maidens, and they 
saw that none of the ae men went home 
hungry. (a The A. O. M. paid all the bills, 
and the young men thought it was a good and 
“big thing.” 

—Henry Meres, who may be called the T. A. 
Scott and C. VANDERBILT of South America, 
has contributed $1000 toward building a new 
church at Catskill. HEgNry MEIas was born on 
that kill. 

—Father Donerty and Mr. Desmonp, of Ke- 
nosha, came to Milwaukee a few days ago; 
stopped at Newhall House; asked for Fanny 
Cary, waitress, whom the father had re 
known, and whom he told that his young frien 
DESMOND was about to settle down for life, had 
made his fortune, and having determined to take 
a partner for better or for worse, had consulted 
him as to an eligible person; that he had im- 
mediately suggested that Fanny Cary was just 
the person for the place, and that DesMonD, on 
the strength of his recommendation, had decided 
to offer himself to her, and bring about, if possi- 
ble, an immediate consummation of the matter. 
After stating these facts the reverend father 
made a formal proposal to the young giri in be- 
half of DesmonpD. The proposal was accepted, 
DESMOND summoned, the couple, who had nev- 
er seen each other before, introduced, and it 
was decided that as soon as possible they should 
be made “two souls with but a single thought, 
two hearts that beat as one.” Accordingly by 
four o’clock the ceremonies were performed by 
the Rev. Mr. DoHERTY, and without waiting for 
conflagrations, the newly married couple set out 
for Fox Lake, the residence of DEsMonp. Des- 
MOND is said to be a man of considerable means, 
owning property about Fox Lake to the amount 
of $40,000. 

—The reception given by ALvIN J. JOHNSON, 
on the evening of February 3, to celebrate Hor- 
ACE GREELEY’S coming of age—the age of six- 
ty-one—was a unique affair, and was pronounced 
by good judges one of the most brilliant gather- 
ings ever seen in New York. Seven hundred 
and fifty invitations were issued, bearing a finely 
engraved portrait and the characteristic auto- 
graph of the hero of the occasion ; and from the 
appearance of the rooms one would have judged 
that, notwithstanding the inclemency of the 
weather, all the guests came who were bidden 
to the feast. It would be easier to catalogue the 
notabilities within reach who were not than those 
who were there. A small dinner-party of twen- 
ty-four Bg the evening entertainment. 
Dr. O. W. Hotmss, GEorGE WILLIAM CURTIS, 
Secretary Fish, MarK Horxrns, Joun G. WuIrT- 
TIER, and many others sent regrets. The floral 
decorations were beautiful; an oil portrait of 
Mr. GREELEY was wreathed with flowers, and 
the lovely face of ALIcE Cary looked down from 
CARPENTER’S portrait, garlanded with laurels, 
on a company to which she so fitly belonged. 
Mr. GREELEY looked hale and hearty, and evi- 
dently enjoyed the congratulations of the dis- 
tinguished circle, representing all shades of 
opinions, that united in paying honor to a vet- 
eran journalist and upright man. 

—Mr. SpurcEon and Bishop LirTTLEJoHN 
think alike about the extravagant sums paid 
by Protestant churches for music. The hishop 
stated recently that one church in his diocese 
paid more money for music last year than all 
the churches combined paid for missions. And 
SPURGEON, in the course of a recent sermon, 
“came down’’ on those fashionable congrega- 
tions who leave the praise of God to four or tive 
high-priced professional vocalists. 

—What drolls the English judges are! A Mrs. 
MILL recently obtained a divorce, but the judge 
ordered her to her husband $1500 a year. 
In the words of A, Ward, ‘‘ What could he mean 
by such conducts as those ?”’ 

—A gentleman, writing of the late Joun Jacos 
Astor and his wife, says: ‘‘Mr. Astor’s early 
habits of life were peculiar. He always played 
checkers after his three-o’clock dinner, never 
exceedine three vames, and while playing drank 
@ glass oi ule. He never uscd spirits. Telling 





anecdotes of his early career he was never weary 
of. His brother, Henry Astor, was a butcher. 
JOHN JACOB, in his financial struggles, frequent- 
ly went to him fora loan. This was a source of 
annoyance to HENRY, who said one day, in an- 
swer to his brother’s request for a loan of two 
hundred dollars, ‘Joun, I will give you a hun. 
dred dollars if you will never i ask a loan, 
or an indorsement, or a bond of me.’ Mr. As- 
ToR said he hesitated for a moment, passed the 

roposition through his mind, saw its advan- 
fages—for a hundred dollars was a hundred dol- 
lars in those days—and accepted the offer. ‘I 
never did ask Henry for another dollar,’ he 


added. Henry died in 1831, leaving all his 
fortune, which was large, to WILLIAM B. AsTor. 
Old Mrs. Astor was a sturdy, energetic, com- 


mon-sense woman, who did her full part to- 
ward the accumulation of the colossa: fortune. 
She possessed that wonderful equipoise of mind 
which decides positively and correctly. Be- 
sides this, she had great practical knowledge, 
not only being an excellent housewife, but an 
accountant and saleswoman. About furs she 
knew more than her husband, and more often 
selected a cargo for export than he. In sandal- 
wood, too, the monopoly of importation of 
which Mr. Astor enjoyed for nearly twenty 

ears, she was the foremost expert in the trade. 

hough the lady, when considerably advanced 
in years, cared nothing for society, and made 
no pretension to fashion, yet at her evening 
fireside—the logs heaped on the andirons, the 
wax-candles lighted, apples, nuts, and a pitcher 
of cider on the table, and her knitting-work 
before her—she was the best of story-tellers, 
and made an hour or two infinitely attractive 
even to young people. She was fond of gos- 
sip. Her memory retained every body’s his- 
tory. The ages of people, ancient love-affairs, 
early difficulties, failures, reasons why certain 
folk should not hold their heads so high, fam- 
ily feuds, and one knows not what else, were at 
her nee end. She told her stories graphic- 
ally, and at times with a good deal of pathos.,’’ 

—Henry Kipp ez, the present Superintend- 
ent of Schools in this city, was the first teacher 
licensed under the present system. He received 
his appointment from the Board of Education 
in January, 1842, and after teaching in the public 
schools fourteen years became Assistant Super- 
intendent. Three or four years ago he became 
Superintendent. 

—Dr. TYNDALL is comewhat indifferent to the 
conventionalities thai: are supposed to be essen- 
tial among the professorial dignitaries in the En- 

lish universities. Once, while making one of 

is experiments at Cambridge, he lit a cigar and 
smoked for a little, saying afterward, ‘1 don’t 
suppose any one had ventured to light a cigar in 
the Cambridge Senate-house before, and the 

reat people assembled in it looked as if they 
eae 2 oughtn’t to have taken the liberty.’® 
He said this to the students, and ¢hey liked it, 
whatever the dons thought. 

—The dinner given in Rome by Mr. C. W. 
Fietp to the Telegraphic Congress was not 
more notable for the delicacy of the viands, 
etc., than for the variety of talk. There were 
present representatives of twenty-one countries, 
in which are spoken twenty-six different tongues. 
The Japanese minister gave them a dinner the day 
before, and presided in the most Jap-and-eas 
manner, speaking perfectly good English, whic 
he had declined to do at his hotel, because it 
bored him, you perceive, and saved him no end 
of trouble with interviewers and the like. 

—Mr. O. H. P. ARcHER, the new vice-president 
of the Erie Railway, quite unlike the person he 
succeeds, is a member of the Methodist Church, 
and worth half a million, which he has made b 
having had the carting monopoly of that road. 
He is a quiet, round-headed man of forty-eight, 
of brotherly address, with great talent for si- 
lence and thrift. 

—Mrs. Frances D. Gaaz, who has achieved 
some prominence in authorship and as an advo- 
cate for greater political rights for women, once 
said to a gentleman who mildly admonished her 
to devote less time to ‘‘woman’s rights” and 
more to the training of her children, that she 
was ‘the mother of thirty-six feet of boys, all 
of whom voted the Republican ticket, and not 
one of them ever smoked or chewed tobacco, or 
tasted of liquor, or used a profane word.” 

—Chicago, at least, has some positive women, 
for we learn from the Post of that city that Mar- 
GARET F. BUCHANAN is on the staff of that paper, 
and, what is more, the editorsays of her: ‘‘ I have 
never known a man who could write with equal 
ease upon so singular a range of topics, with in- 
formation so exact in detail. The extent and va- 
riety ofher knowledge areas striking as her views 
upon all public questions are clear and forcible ; 
and by no other faculty is surpassed her extraor- 
dinary facility of expression, which seems to be 
a natural gift.’ 

—Rosert CoLiyeR has word from certain 
English liberals that $15,000 has been raised for 
the benefit of the three Unitarian churches in 
Chicago, and that the English Sunday-school 
children had raised $800 for their little friends 
in those churches. 

—Mrs. H. M. Cronty, founder of the society 
called ‘‘Sisters of the Stranger’—in company 
with the Rev. Dr. DeEms and Miss C. SturtTE- 
VANT—died recently at her residence in this city. 
The society was organized three P ap ago, Mrs. 
C. supporting it for ten weeks. She was a mod- 
est, estimable lady, averse to having her name 
in the papers, but a large contributor to charity. 

—Mr. E. P. WHIPPLE, one of the cleverest of 
American essayists, is to be one of the literary 
editars of the new Boston paper, the Globe. 

—It is to be regretted that any of our journals 
should treat the efforts of Mr. BErGH with levity. 
It is the sheerest justice to say that the persistent 
efforts of that Seneca as president. of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, have produced an effect —s the public 
mind that is perceptible not only in results in 
this city, but throughout the country. He has 
sent a wholesome horror to the hearts of those 
who have shown themselves brutes by the way 
they treat their poor dumb animals, and for this 
he deserves the cordial thanks and hearty co- 
operation of every humane person in the land. 

—Mr. JosEPH GILLOTT was not only a great 
maker of pens, and personally one of the finest 
mechanics in England, but he possessed one of 
the finest private art —— in Europe. It 
was valued at about half a million of dollars. 

—Sir EpwarpD THORNTON asks for a copy of 
every journal published in the United States on 
the 10th of February, to be sent to the Interna- 
tional Exhibition in London. 
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Satin and Silk Gauze Bow. 


Tu1s bow is made of overlapping ends of pink and white 

iped satin mixed, with pink silk gauze. ‘The under and upper 
. ends are striped, and those in the middle are plain. The knot 
is formed by a box-pleated strip 
of pink silk gauze. 


Leather Work-B 
Figs. 1-5. ree 


Tuis bag is made of leather, 
and is furnished with an inner 
bag of blue silk, which is closed 
with cords and tassels of the 
same color. ‘To make the bag 
cut a piece of fine'leather ten 
inches long and six inches and 
three-quarters wide, and round 
off the corners. From this 
piece of leather cut strips half 
an inch wide, in a slanting di- 
rection, after an interval of half 
an’ inch each, in such a man- 
her, however, that~-a’ leather 
' edge three-quarters of an inch wide is left all around, and 
then braid the leather strips together in trellis fashion, as 
shown by the illustration, the ends being fastened on the 
leather edge. Sew strong wire on the under side of the 
‘ onter edge, and bind this part of the bag with a leather 
* strip cut in small.scallops on one side, which is fastened with 
> gum-arabic.. “Fasten ‘a piece of wire covered with leather cross- 
- wise on the middle of the bag, and sew the ends to the edge of 
the bag. ‘Then bend this part in half, 
and furnish. it with lining and -an inner 
bag. The handle is braided of four leath- 
er strips, which are folded over on ‘both 
sides, so that they are only one-third of 
an inch wide. After fastening the handle 
on the bag, set on the leather flowers. To 
do this, cut the leaves and blossom parts 






' DETAIL OF 
Work-Baa, 










































knitting - needle. 
Fig. 3 forms the inner part of the fuchsia, 
and is pasted together in a curve; the 
petals are slightly bent toward the in- 
side. Fig. 2 gives the outer part of 
the fuchsia; the petals are bent 
outward. The leaves and flow- 
ers are arranged on the bag as 
shown by the illustration. 
This makes an extremely 
pretty work-bag, and 
the * ornamentation 
may. be. varied to 
suit the taste. 












‘Collar in Point 
“Lace and White 
Embroidery. 

To make this col- 
lar transfer the de- 
‘sign of the leaves 
to fine linen, work 
in half-polka and 
knotted stitch as 
‘ shown by the illus- 
tration, button-hole 
stitch’ the outer 
edges, marking the 
_ points of the leaves 
sharply, and cut 
-away the material along 
the edges of the leaves and 
stems. Now transfer the 
. design for the. point lace 
braid to linen or thick pa- 
per, and sew on the braid, 
following the outlines. 
Fasten the leaves in a sim- 
ilar manner at the corre- 
sponding points, and fill 
the empty spaces inside 
of the figures with lace 
stitches of fine thread. 
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Fig. 4.—DeTain oF 


from illustrations Figs. 2-5, dampen them with water, lay them 
on the palm of the hand, and press in the veins by means of a 
Lay the stems together to half their width. 


Sxction oF Cottar.—Pornt Lacg anp Wuity “EMBROIDERY. 
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Fig. 5.—Drtat oF 
Work-Bac. 





Work-Bae. 





















ALPHABET FoR HANDKERCHIEFS, NAPKINS, ETC. 
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_ especially suited for marking handkerchiefs, 


fine black silk. The latter must previously have been 
s¢alded. If the alphabet is designed for handker- 
chiefs, use white cotton or colored silk.. If used as 
initials for ornamenting album-cov- 
ers, port-folios, etc., it is worked 
with fine gold thread. 


Smoking Stand, Figs. 1 

and 2. 

See illustrations on page 157. - 

Tue stand, as well as the 

smoking utensils fastened © 

onit, are of carved wood 
stained brown. Met- 


al cups ‘are set ° 
in the different 


[Marci °2, 1879, 





Surround ‘the outer ‘edge; after separating the embroidery from 
the foundation, with woven picots, which are passed along un. 
derneath the leaflets. For the middle part of the collar work ro 
the same piece of point lace braid that forms the upper end of 
the corner a row of scallops of the requisite length, which are 
filled with lace stitches as 
shown by the illustration. Be- 
gin the second ‘corner at the 
relative place, transferring the 
design in the opposite direc- 
tion. ‘The rest of the. collar 
is worked in the same man- 
ner. 


Collar in Venetian 
broidery. 
To make this collar trans- 
fer the design of the corners 
and of the narrow border for 








Fig. 3. 
the ‘middle (standing part of Site 
the collar) to fine linen, which Derase, OF 


is basted, together with a cam- Hosa Pee 


bric lining, on‘a foundation i iss ; + 

of enameled cloth, Then run the outlines ‘carefully, 
always passing ‘the needle through both-layers of :mate- 
rial; work the-button-hole stitch’ bars as'shown by the + 
illustration, and button-hole stitch the outer edge of the 
figures. Separate the embroidery from the foundation, 
cut out the material along the outer edge and under- 
neath the button-hole stitch bars, and set the collar on a binding 
of Swiss muslin or cambric. - . 


- Alphabet, for marking Handker- 
chiefs, Table-Linen, ete. : 


Tus alphabet, which 'is easily worked, is 


but may also be used for table or bed lin- ' 
en. It is worked in button- : 
hole stitch and in point Russe 
with fine red cotton or with 


pieces of the smoking 

set. On the outer edge 
of the top of the stand 
(the latter is forty-two inch- 

es in circumference) is a lam- 
brequin of light brown cloth, 
which is ornamented with dark 
brown cloth, dark brown silk 
braid, and application and sat- 
in stitch embroidery of light 
brown saddler’s silk. The dark 
brown cloth is sewed to the 
under side of the foundation at 
the corresponding place; after 
which the foundation is cut 
away, so that the darker cloth 
is visible on the outside. Fig. 
2 shows a full-sized section of 
the lambrequin. The embroid- 
ered. lambrequin is lined with 
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‘ brown muslin, edged with a 
brown silk cord, and trimmed 0 
with brown silk tassels, and is t 
fastened on the outer edge of a 
the top of the stand as shown s] 
by the illustration. Porcelain f 
or other smoking utensils may 0 
be substituted for wood. fi 

J 
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esign for darning 
Taso Veils, ete. “4 


Case for Tatting, 
Figs. 1-4. 

Tus case consists of a 
pocket and a book join- 
ed with a bag, which is 
designed to hold the tat- 
ting utensils (see Fig. 2), 
and is slipped into the 
pocket. The latter is 
made of canvas, orna- 
mented with brown 
worsted and brown silk 
cord in the design shown 


Work this design as 
shown by the illustra- 
tion on a white or black 
lace foundation with 
white or black silk. — 
Instead of white silk, 
glazed cotton: may be 
used. 

bs 


NOBLE NATURES. 


WE. may thank God 
that natural no- 
bleness is not a matter of social arrangement, but that in the cottage of the 

peasant as well as on the throne of an emperor, and every where and on all 

that Hes between, we may find the traditional Nature’s nobleman and woman 

—that is, the pure heart, the cleanly life, the fine perceptions, the breadth 

of mind, and the absence of selfishness, by which true nobility of nature is 

built up and sustained. 

Chief of all these good graces is unselfishness. Unselfishness was the very 

essence of chivalry, and chivalry was the most perfect form of nobleness ever 

presented to the world, the tap-root of the loveliest flower human society has 

yet grown and fostered. No selfish person can be‘ noble. This may be 

taken as an axiom as sure as that two and two make four. The nature that 

craves to grasp all for itself without regard to other persons’ rights, not to speak of their 
desires, knows as little of the stately joy of noble living as a blind man knows of the exquisite 
harmonies of the rainbow. Speak to such a person of the right of private opinion, say, where 
the line differs from his own, and you will find that he has 

no kind of toleration for the divergence, which, if right, puts 

him in the wrong. It is not in him to concede to others what 

he demands for himself. Diametrically opposed to him as a 

thinker is he of the noble nature—the man who, holding fast 

by the truth as it is to him, and desirous that those he loves 


by Fig. 3. To make the 
pocket take two pieces 
of canvas four inches and three-quarters long and two inches and three- 
quarters wide. Round off the under corners of these pieces slightly, and 
work the embroidery as shown by the illustration. ‘The embroidery con- 
sists of oblong alternate cross stitches, which are worked on two crosswise 
threads of the canvas and on six threads in height. Run fine brown silk cord 
through underneath the cross stitches. The foundation in Smyrna stitch, 
shown by Fig. 4, may be used instead of the foundation shown by Fig. 3. 
Join the outer edge of the canvas pieces, which are furnished with a card- 
board interlining and silk lining, and sew on silk cord along the seams 
and on the upper edge. For the part simulating a book cut of pasteboard 
one piece five inches and a quarter long and three inches and three-quar- 
ters wide, cut it through half its thickness on the outer side at a distance of two inches and 
a half from each end, and furnish it on the inner side with a cover and bands of silk, as 
shown by the illustration; then cover the outside also with silk, laying the pasteboard in a 
fold along each slit, so that the middle part forms the back 
of the book. Join the book with the bag along these two 
folds. The bag consists of a piece of silk four inches wide 
(height of bag) and eight inches and a half long, which is 
Joined on the ends, and hemmed three-quarters of an inch 
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should think with him because he believes that he has the 
truth, is yet willing to concede every right he claims, and, 
while steadfast on his own side, is liberal with others. It 
is doubtful if any really noble man was ever a passionate 
partisan, save in the service of liberty or as the defender 

. : : of an oppressed cause. A fanatic trampling human rights 
of brown silk cord. Fig. 2 shows the book out of the ayaa : | ne under foot for the sake of a dogma he surely could not 
case, open, and displaying the tating utensils — the be! For though a fanatic may well be earnest and sincere, 
shuttle, stiletto, hook, etc. DesiGN For bDaRNING Lace VeILs, ETC devoted, self-sacrificing so far as he personally goes, noble 


wide on the upper edge for a shirr. Through the latter 
run two pieces of silk cord crosswise, by means of which 
the bag is closed. Fig. 1 shows the book joined with the 
bag and slipped into the pocket. The handles of the 
pocket, which are eight inches long and are set, on’ as 
shown by the illustration, ‘consist of three-strand braids 
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—that is, grand, comprehensive, magnanimous 
—he can not be. It is a mere to claim 


for him these 
sion are 
may disguise the causes, and dignify mean things 
by grand names. 


ities. Persecution and exclu- 





THE FADED VIOLET. 


You gave it me long years ago 
In the shadowy evening time, 
While the clouds stole round the mountain-side 
And the bells rang out a chime. 
The blossoms listened at our feet, 
The trees from above; 
You said, ‘This flower will say for me 
All that my heart says—‘ Love.’” 
Tis long ago; but I have yet 
That little faded violet. 


And life was at its blithest then ; 
The world ne'er seemed so bright; 
For the sweetest story ever told 
I listened to that night ; 
And often, often, when alone, 
I've kissed my violet blue, 
And said, “‘ E’en as I keep my flower 
So will my love be true.” 
Ah me! I have it hidden yet, 
That little faded violet. 


We parted long, long months ago, 
With not a sign to tell 
That once, in far-off happy days, 
We two had loved so well. 
We parted with a few cold words— 
We two who oft had said 
Not all the world should come between— 
Ah, well: the love was dead— 
The love was dead; but yet, but yet, 
I keep my faded violet. 





————————————_ 


TO THE BITTER END. 
Br Miss BRADDON, 


Avrnon or “Tae Lovers or Arpen,” “Lapy Aup- 
Ley's Seoret,” Ero. 





CHAPTER I. 
““ DOWN IN A FLOW’RY VALE.” 


A* old-fashioned garden deep in the heart of 
rural Kent; a garden such as no modern 
gardener would approve, but sweet-scented and 
beauteous withal, and very dear to its possessor, 
who is far away across the barren sea, trying to 
mend his fortunes in Australian gold fields, and 
who looks back with many a secret sigh to that 
one green valley in England which he calls home. 
It has been his home forty years, and the home 
of his race for centuries past. Very hard would 
it be to part with the old place now; and yet 
Richard Redmayne has had to look that bitter 
possibility steadily in the face. 

There are no trim flower beds, circular and 
diamond-shaped, no marvels of ribbon border- 
ing, no masses of uniform color, no curious 
specimens of the pickling-cabbage tribe, or va- 
rieties of the endive family; but two long, wide 
borders filled with a medley of old-fashioned 
flowers, a great wealth of roses, a broad expanse 
of grass, with trees here and there: ancient ap- 
ple and pear trees, a couple of walnuts, a Span- 
ish chestnut—low and wide-spreading, making 
a tent of shade—and one great gloomy cedar. 
The garden is shut in from the outer world, from 
the quiet country road which skirts it, by high 
red brick walls lined with fruit trees, and crown- 
ed with dragon’s-mouth and stone-crop—walls 
which are in themselves a study for the pencil 
of a Pre-Raphaelite. And beyond the garden— 
parted from it only by a sweet-brier hedge— 
there is a wide Kentish orchard, where the deep 
soft grass is flecked with the tremulous shadows 
of waving leaves—the sweetest resting-place— 
a very haven of peace on sultry summery after- 
noons. And at the end of the orchard there is 
a pond, where a brood of ducks plash in and out 
among the water-lilies; and on the other side 
of the pond the pastures and corn fields of Brier- 
wood Farm. 

Garden and orchard, homestead and farm- 
wee, belong to Richard Redmayne, who has 

een bitten with the gold-hunting mania, and 
is away in Australia, trying to retrieve fortunes 
that have suffered severely of late years by a 
succession of unlucky accidents, bad harvests, 
disastrous speculations in live stock, cattle dis- 
ease, potato blight—all the shocks to which agri- 
cultural flesh is heir. 

He leaves his younger brother behind himn—an 
easy-going, rather weak-minded man, who has 
never done much for himself in life, but has 
been for the most part a hanger-on and de- 
pendent upon the master of Brierwood—and his 
brother's wife, by no means easy-going or weak- 
minded, but a trifle shrewish and sharp-spoken, 
yet not a bad kind of person at heart. These 
two, James Redmayne and his wife Hannah, 
are left in charge of the farm. 

And of something infinitely more precious 
than Brierwood Farm. Dear as every acre of 
the old home is to the heart of the wanderer, he 
leaves behind him something ten thousand times 
dearer—his daughter Grace, an only child, a 
tall, slim, auburn-haired girl of eighteen. 

She was by no means a striking beauty, this 
farmer's. daughter, who had been educated be- 
yond her station, the little world of Kingsbury 
in general, and Mrs. James Redmayne in par- 
ticular, protested. She was not a woman to 
take mankind by storm under any circumstances, 
but fair and lovable notwithstanding; a figure 
very pleasant to watch flitting about house or 
garden, tall and slender like the lilies in the long 
borders, and with a flower-like grace that made 
her seem akin to them—a sweet, fair young 


ly ignoble, how much soever we | 





face, framed in reddish-brown hair, with touches 
gold 


the t of poultry. In sober truth, 
the girl’s fife was somewhat useless, and Mrs. 
James had common-sense on her side. About 
the real business of the farm Grace knew noth- 
ing. She loved the old home fondly, delighted 
in wandering among the flowers, and idling away 
long mornings in the orchard ; loved all the live 
creatures around her, from old Molly the dairy- 
maid, whom she had known from her earliest 
childhood, to the yellow ducklings hatched yes- 
terday—‘‘and there an end.” She had spent 
three years in a boarding-school at Tunbridge 
Wells, and had returned to Brierwood with the 
usual smattering: playing the piano a little, 
speaking French a little, knowing a few stray 
phrases of Italian, sketching a little, painting 
impossible flowers upon Bristol-board, and with 
an insatiable passion for novel-reading. 

Her father picked up a piano for her, second- 
hand, at a broker’s shop in Tunbridge—a piano 
chosen for its external graces rather than its in- 
ternal merits, but which looked very grand in a 
recess in the old-fashioned wainscoted parlor. 
The farmer dearly loved to have his daughter 
sing to him in the summer twilight before sup- 
per, and loved the soft low voice no less if it 
sometimes lulled him into unpremeditated slum- 
ber, from which a sharp clatter in the adjacent 
kitchen, and the voice of Mrs, James, asking 
shrilly if they meant ever to come to their sup- 
pers, were wont to rouse him, recalling him too 
suddenly from pleasant dream-land to the hard 
world of fact. 

She was his only child, this fair-faced, auburn- 
haired Grace; a beautified resemblance of the 
one only woman he had ever loved, his pure, 
simple-hearted, country-bred wife, untimely reft 
from him by an appallingly sudden death twelve 
years ago. She was the only thing he had upon 
earth to love and cherish, and he had poured 
out all the treasures of a strong man’s affection 
upon that fair young head. It was a bitter trial 
to leave her in the bloom of her girlhood; but 
after a long struggle with adverse circumstances, 
he had arrived at the conviction that there was 
nothing else to be done. An old friend of his 
—a man who had failed ignominiously as a 
small tenant-farmer—had been doing wonders 
in the gold fields, and had sent Richard Red- 
mayne a glowing account of his successes. Red- 
mayne was by nature adventurous and specula- 
tive; not a man to plod on day by day content- 
edly upon a level road, even if that road were 
moderately prosperous; and for a long time ad- 
versity had been his yoke-fellow. He brooded 
over that letter from Australia, written care- 
lessly enough—with considerable exaggeration, 
perhaps—brooded over it as if it had been the 
magical clew to high fortune. Night after night 
he dreamed of being away yonder, knee-deep in 
the rough clay, turning up spadefuls of yellow 
gold under a broad white moon. Morning after 
morning he stared at the painted walls of his 
bed-chamber, bright in the glory of the sum- 
mer sunshine, with a pang of disappointment 
to think his life was shut in by their narrow 
bounds. ‘True, there was his daughter, whom 
he loved better than any thing else in the world; 
but the thought of her only made him ore 
eager to seek his fortune far afield. Unles» he 
did something—something as desperate as this 
—and succeeded, Brierwood must needs be sold 
to strangers. He was up to his eyes in debt, 
and could hardly hope to hold out much longer. 

Perhaps none but a desperate man, and a 
man inexperienced in the ways of the world 
beyond his own homestead, would ever have 
thought of such a thing as gold-digging as a 
means of redemption. But this happened in 
the first days of the gold fever, when men’s 
hopes and dreams of fortunes to be picked up 
on that unexplored Tom Tiddler’s ground were 
wilder and larger than they are now. From the 
daily worries and ever-increasing perplexities of 
his life Richard Redmayne set his face toward 
that unknown.world across the sea, until it 
seemed to him as if a star was shining over 
there which he had but to follow. 

Even if he failed, he told himself, it would be 
some kind of satisfaction to have done some- 
thing. Any failure that could befall him would 
be better than to stay at home staring misfor- 
tune in the face. He called his creditors to- 
gether, and told them the plain facts of the 
case. ‘They had not yet grown desperate, and 
had a great faith in his honesty. Indeed, the 
sums he owed were not large—scarcely amount- 
ing altogether to fifteen hundred pounds, where- 
as the farm was good value for four thousand— 
but seemed large to him in his utter inability to 
pay them without selling his land. 

His creditors smiled ever so little When he ex- 
plained his gold-digging views, did their best to 
dissuade him from so mad an adventure, but read- 
ily granted him time, which was all he wanted. 

**T’'m not afraid,” he said, when one of them, 
a friend of many years’ standing, tried to put 
his scheme in the gloomiest light. ‘‘ There’s 
something tells me I must succeed if I only 
hold on. It may be one year, or two, or three, 
before I do what I want to do. It sha’n’t be 
more than three. But I ask for three years’ 
grace from all of you, in case of the worst. I 
don’t expect to get so much indulgence for noth- 
ing. I'll give you all an annual five per cent. 
upon your bills.” 

That was liberal-minded and fair on Mr. Red- 
mayne’s part, the creditors said. One weak- 
minded man wanted to waive the question of 
interest, but was put down by his brother traders. 
Mr, Redmayne had taken a very just view of 





the case, and they wished him all possible suc- 


cess in his new career. After all, people were 
finding gold in large amounts; and there was 
no reason he should not have his share of the 
luck that seemed so common. Perhaps there 
was nothing heard of the unlucky diggers—they 

i mute and inglorious; so that it seemed 
as if a man needed only a pickaxe and spade to 
turn up wealth unlimited. - 

By much brooding and dreaming, and by rea- 
son of an ever-growing weariness, which made 
him turn with loathing from the farm, where 
every thing seemed to go badly, Rick Red- 
mayne, as his friends called him, had brought 
himself to this state of mind. Out yonder was 
the certainty of fortune, had he but the courage 
to go and seize upon it. He was active and 
hardy, had never known a day’s illness, was as 
strong as Hercules, a good marksman—the very 
man to rough it in a new country. From the 
petty difficulties and annoyances of his exist- 
ence here he turned with a yearning to the un- 
known life over there. So one fine March morn- 
ing, after that friendly interview with his credit- 
ors, he went up to London, bought his outfit—a 
very economic and simple one—took his passage 
in a vessel then loading in the Docks, and to sail in 
a week, saw his sea-chest safely shipped, and went 
back to Brierwood to tell his daughter Grace. 

The scene between these two was a bitter one. 
The girl loved her father passionately. What 
else had she ever had to love with all the strength 
of her nature, which was a warm and loving one? 
Until this moment he had given her no hint of 
his intention. She had heard him talk with a 
touch of envy of the fine doings in Australia, 
and of his friend Joe Morgan’s luck ; had heard 
him compare the slow, plodding toil and trouble 
of a farmer’s life with the sudden turns of For- 
tune’s wheel which raised a man from penury to 
wealth in a week; but that was all. She had 
listened, and sympathized with him and comfort- 
ed him, never dreaming that it could enter into 
his head to leave Brierwood. The thing seemed 
impossible. She stood stricken speechless when 
he told her his intention, looking at him with an 
agonized face that smote him to the heart. 

“*You don’t mean it, father,” she cried ; ‘‘you 
don’t mean it! You're only saying it to frighten 
me.” 

‘* Nay, my lassie, I do mean it,” he said, ten- 
derly, taking her in his arms and gently smooth- 
ing the pretty auburn hair as her head lay upon 
his breast. ‘* But you mustn't grieve about it 
like this. My going away is for your good, 
Gracey. I might have to sell Brierwood if I 
stopped at home and twiddled my thumbs while 
things went to ruin. There’s nothing I can do 
about the farm that Jim can’t do just as well. 
It’s only for a year or so I’m to be away—three 
years at the longest.” 

“‘Three years!” cried the girl, piteously. 
‘Oh, father, father, take me with you!” 

“Take you to the gold fields! No, my pretty 
bird; that’s too rough a life for such as you. I 
didn’t bring you up like a lady, and send you to 
boarding-school, to take you among such a rough 
lot as I must work with out yonder.” 

**T don’t care how rough the life may be; I 
don’t care what hardships I may have to bear. 
I shall be safe any where with you.” 

‘*Safe any where with you.” The words 
came back to his memory years afterward, and 
smote him like a perpetual reproach. 

He tried to comfort her; tried to put his exile 
in a cheerful light; but the girl would think of 
nothing but the unknown sea he had to cross, 
the unknown land in which he had to toil. 

‘*¢ My heart will break if you go, father,” she 
said, and steadfastly refused to be comforted. 
Yet he went, and her heart was not quite broken. 
It was a great sorrow. Night after night she 
cried herself to sleep in her pretty room under 
the old red-tiled roof; morning after morning 
she woke to a sense of desolation and misery. 
But she was hardly eighteen years of age. Lit- 
tle by little hope revived. A cheery letter, tell- 
ing of the wanderer’s safe arrival, was the first 
comfort that brought a smile to the fair young 
face; and from that grew the habit of looking 
forward to other letters. Her heart was not 
broken—that was to come afterward. 





CHAPTER II. 
BRIERWOOD IS DEGRADED. 


Mr. and Mrs. James Redmayne had two sons; 
great hulking unkempt youths of nineteen and 
twenty, illiterate to a degree that inspired their 
cousin Grace with a profound contempt for 
them, but hard-working lads, and excellent 
farmers. These young men, with their father, 
had now the entire management of the land, and 
handled it after their own pleasure. Things 
about the farm seemed to mend somehow after 
the master’s departure. Richard Redmayne had 
been impatient, speculative, fickle-minded ; had 
been always trying new experiments of late; had 
squandered money upon agricultural machinery, 
a great deal of which he had been obliged to 
cast aside as worthless after a few months’ trial. 
James was of a more plodding and cautious 
character, had an eye forever open to the saving 
of sixpences; and in less than twelve months 
from the date of Richard Redmayne’s leave-tak- 
ing the farm had in a manner righted itself, and 
was beginning to pay. There were no profits to 
boast of; but the family lived, paid réady money 
for every thing, and there were no losses. It was 
altogether an improved state of things. 

“Tf father had only staid at home!” sighed 
Grace, when her uncle talked of these improving 
prospects. 

‘*Tf father had only staid at home,” echoed 
Mrs. James, in her shrill voice, ‘‘ things never 
would have improved. He'd have always con- 
trived to be in a muddle with his new-fangled 
notions, never haying patience to wait for mat- 





ters to mend slowly; working one day as if the 
devil was driving him, and sitting with his arms 
folded the next, growling over his troubles. He’s 
a deal better where he is than here. There may 
be something to be gained out yonder by working 
in spurts ; but it isn’t the way to get on here,” 

At which Grace flaréd up, and defended her 
father hotly. She loved him, and he was per- 
fect. In turning his back upon Brierwood, and 
going away to seek a fortune, he had made a sac- 
rifice worthy the heroes of Roman history, she 
thought, with a very distinct memory of Marcus 
Curtius, who stood out from the dim background 
of classic story as a particularly interestixg young 
person, whose autograph she would J:xe to have 
added to her modest collection of such treasures, 
Her thoughts followed him fondly by day and 
night at this period of her life: the time came— 
ah, too soon!—when they went with another. 
Her dreams showed him to her toiling under that 
distant sky ; her prayers were breathed for him. 
Could she stand by and hear him undervalued ? 

Mrs. James took her rebuke very meekly. 

‘*The girl’s right to stand up for her father,” 
she said, ‘‘and I mean no harm against Rich- 
ard. I only mean that he’s got too strong a 
will and too fiery a temper for this sort of work. 
He’s better suited to knocking about in foreign 
parts than to waiting patiently while his corn 
grows and his store-cattle fatten.” 

It was early in June; Richard Redmayne had 
been away fifteen months, and the roses were 
beginning to bloom in the garden at Brierwood. 
The exile thought of them sometimes in the 
midst of his noisy camp life, and fancied him- 
self sitting under the great cedar where he had 
smoked many a pipe, and drank many a cup of 
tea, served by his daughter’s hand, in the warm 
summer afternoons of old. Hay-making was 
at hand, and Mrs. James up to her eyes in the 
weary task of preparing huge meat pies and goose- 
berry turn-overs for the hay-makers, who would 
devour the contents of her larder—let her fill it 
never so full—like a swarm of locusts. It was 
the sweet early summer-time, in short, when 
spring, like an overgrown girl, has just devel- 
oped into summer's fair womanhood, when Mrs. 
James, like a faithful steward, ever on the watch 
to increase the store she held in charge for her 
brother-in-law, descried a new manner of adding 
to her income. 

Within three miles of Brierwood Farm there 
was a fine old house, buried in the midst of a 
vast neglected park, called Clevedon—a noble 
Tudor mansion, which had been preserved al- 
most in its integrity from the days of the famous 
Harry, but which of late had been neglected 
sorely, like the park that surrounded it. 

Sir Francis Clevedon, the present owner, was, 
in fact, too poor to inhabit it, and lived abroad, 
calmly awaiting some stroke of fortune—such 
as the long-looked-for demise of an ancient aunt 


‘from whom he had expectations—that might 


enable him to inhabit the home of his ancestors, 
It was, indeed, by no sin of his own that this 
young man was an exile. His father, Sir Lucas, 
had been one of the shining lights of the fash- 
ionable world in the days of the Regency, and 
had squandered a handsome fortune gambling 
with Fox and drinking with Sheridan; had 
lived hard, and married late in life, carrying his 
young wife into exile with him, and allowing his 
children to grow up aliens from their father-land. 

He had spent all his money, and mortgaged 
Clevedon, but had happily been so fettered by 
the entail as to be compelled to leave it intact. 
So, when gout in the stomach carried off Sir Lu- 
cas, his son Francis, then a lad of fifteen, inher- 
ited a barren title and a heavily encumbered 
estate, and was content to live in tolerably com- 
fortable lodgings in the outskirts of Paris with his 
mother and sister, while a hard-headed steward 
administered the estate, and did his best to reduce 
the mortgages by means of the incoming rents. 

So long as Sir Lucas lived, there was little 
hope of clearing the estate. To the last he re- 
tained the extravagant habits which had made 
him seem reckless even among the wild set he 
had consorted with: drinking Chateau Margaux, 
and eating strawberries in February and peach- 
es in April; tossing a handful of silver to a cab- 
man; and insisting on a stall at a couple of op- 
era-houses and the Vaudeville as simple neces- 
sities of existence; betting a little every spring 
at Longchamps, and speculating on the red and 
black a little every autumn at Baden or Hom- 
bourg; while his anxious wife strove to save six- 
pences and shillings by giving her children cot- 
ton gloves instead of kid, or deleting a pudding 
from their frugal dinner. 

When Sir Lucas died, things brightened, in 
the estimation of Mr. Wort, the steward, who 
now began to cherish hopes that Clevedon might 
clear itself in due time. The young baronet and 
his mother and sister were so easily satisfied— 
declared themselves willing to live upon any 
thing that could be spared out of the annual in- 
come; and a year after Sir Lucas’s death mi- 
grated from Paris to Bruges, where the necessi- 
ties of life were cheaper. 

For five-and-twenty years Clevedon had been 
in the custody of servants. The entire staff con- 
sisted of a superannuated butler and his wife, 
two active young women—one for the house, and 
one for the dairy—and a broken-down gardener, 
who kept one particular flower garden which 
had belonged to his mistress, Sir Lucas Cleve- 
don’s mother, when he was a boy, in perfect or- 
der, and allowed the rest of the gardens to be- 
come a howling wilderness. The dairy produce 
was sold, and the profits arising from the home- 
farm alone, carefully administered, amounted to 
a yearly income which Lady Clevedon informed 
Mr. Wort was ample for herself and her two 
children. 

About a year after the baronet’s death, Mr. 
Wort advised a great clearing of timber—(so 
long as Sir Lucas lived he had declared there 
was not a stick worth cutting)—and by this 
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means raised between five and six thousand 
pounds, which helped to lighten the load where- 
with the estate wasencumbered. Altogether the 
prospect was hopeful, and the mother and son, 
pacing the quiet boulevards of Bruges, talked 
cheerfully of the time when they should be at 
home at Clevedon. They always called it home, 
though neither of them had ever slept under the 
old Gothic roof. ‘The mother was never destined 
to behold the realization of those pleasant fan- 
cies; she died a few after Sir Lucas ; and 
Sir Francis: wandered farther afield, leaving his 
sister at school at a convent in Bruges. 

Of course the house might have been let dur- 
ing all ‘these years, and another source of in- 
come But here pride had intervened. 
Sir Lucas could stand any thing but that, he 
said—any thing but strangers established in the 
house in which he had been born, and in which 
he had entertained the Prince Regent during 
one brilliant fortmight of ruinous hospitality. 
To traffic in the home of his ancestors—to bar- 
ter the domestic hearth of all the Clevedons 
for the ill-gotten money of some City magnate! 
'The letter in which Mr. Wort proposed such an 
arrangement almost caused Sir Lucas a fit of 
apoplexy. He foamed and raged for a week at 
what he called ‘‘ that fellow’s insolence.” After 
his death his widow and his son respected this 
prejudice, and never dreamed of seeking a ten- 
ant for their ancestral halls; so Clevedon re- 
mained in the care of the servants, and went 
slowly to decay, the damp coming in here, and 
the rats devouring the wainscot there, and grad- 
ual ruin creeping stealthily from cellar to garret, 
and from garret to cellar. 

John Wort, the steward, had a friendly ac- 
quaintance with the Redmaynes. He lived in a 
neat little red brick house of his own, square and 
ugly, but comfortable withal, on the village green 
—Kingsbury Village—a mile and a half from 
Brierwood, and was always glad to drop in at 
the farm for an evening pipe and a comfortable 
supper, or a cup of tea under the spreading cedar 
branches, where it pleased Grace’s fancy to set 
her tea-table sometimes on balmy midsummer 
afternoons or in sultry harvest-time. They all 
liked him, although to strangers he would scarce- 
ly have seemed a fascinating person. He was 
something over sixty years of age; a tall man, 
with an honest, rugged face, tanned and reddened 
by exposure to all kinds of weather, gray hair, 
which was stiff and short like stubble, and bushy 
gray whiskers. He had neither wife nor children 
of his own, and was very fond of Grace, who 
treated him in a dangerously bewitching man- 
ner—half impertinent, half affectionate. 

It was through Mr. Wort’s agency that Aunt 
Hannah hit upon a new means of increasing her 
income. ‘The steward dropped in one June aft- 
ernoon as they were taking tea under the cedar, 
Grace with a novel in her lap, the two hulking 
cousins devouring cold boiled bacon and broad 
beans with the air of not having eaten for a week 
or so, much to the disgust of Miss Redmayne, 
who would have liked the tea-table to look pretty, 
with nothing more substantial upon it than a dish 
of strawberries and a bowl of flowers, and a china 
plate of thin bread-and-butter, like the ‘‘ parlor” 
bread-and-butter at Miss ‘Toulmin’s. Miss Toul- 
min was the mistress of the Tunbridge Wells 
seminary in which Grace Redmayne had ac- 
quired her only notions of polite life. The 
girl had learned that knowledge of good and 
evil which is so freely communicated in such 
establishments, ‘and thought it rather a hard 
thing to be a farmer’s daughter—still harder 
to be Aunt Hannah’s niece—Aunt Hannah, who 
was so painfully industrious, and had a disposi- 
tion to tuck up her sleeves on the smallest provo- 
cation, displaying sharp red elbows, and who 
took an active part in the great monthly wash, 
nor scrupled to admit and even boast of the fact. 
Altogether Grace Redmayne was a little at war 
with her surroundings, especially now that the 
one figure she loved was removed from the nar- 
rowhomecircle. Roughing it in Australia would 
have seemed to her a very pleasant thing, com- 
pared with the small mortifications and aggrava- 
tions of her daily life—to hear the click-clack of 
her aunt’s shrill tongue all day long, to be obliged 
to wear cotton gowns in the afternoon, and to be 
nagged at because she was not fond of house-work. 
There had been lawyers’ daughters and doctors’ 
daughters at Miss Toulmin’s—damsels for whom 
life was to be a very genteel business—who came 
back from their holidays with glowing accounts 
of parties and picnics, croquet and dancing. 
Poor Grace had never been to a party in her 
life, and could not play croquet all by herself, 
though the wide level grass would have made a 
splendid croquet ground. There were her cous- 
ins, it is true—good-natured lads, who would 
willingly have given her any spare hour they 
could snatch from their industrious lives—but 
the cousinly hands and boots were of the clum- 
siest, and jarred upon Grace’s notion of the fit- 
ness of things. It seemed to her that a croquet 
mallet should never be handled by any one less 
refined than the curate of Kingsbury—a slim, 
pale-faced young man with a weak voice, who 
was in great request among the small gentry of 
the neighborhood, and who made a ceremonious 
call about twice a year at Brierwood, bringing 
the odor of gentility with him. 

Grace put down her novel, and poured out a 
great breakfast-cupful of tea for the steward. 
She was always glad to see him. He brought 
them news of the outer world, and that interest- 
ing exile, Sir Francis Clevedon, of whom she de- 
lighted to hear. She had a girlish notion that 
he must be like Edgar Ravenswood—superb and 
gloomy and uncivil. 

4 ‘* Any news from Australia ?” asked Mr. Wort. 
: There was a mail in the day before yesterday, 
see. 

Grace shook her head mournfully ; no—there 
was no letter this time. 

‘The last was a long one,” she said, ‘‘ and 
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father told us not to expect a letter every mail. 
We should be sure to hear if any thing went 
wrong with him, he said. His friend Mr. Mor- 
gan would write.” 

‘* Ay, to be sure; that’s a comfort for you— 
he’s not all alone out yonder.” 

After which the steward sipped his tea medi- 
tatively, while Grace watched him, wondering 
whether he would tell them any thing about that 
interesting exile, Sir Francis Clevedon. 

‘* We shall have a rare hay harvest this year, 
Jim,” he'said presently; at which James Red- 
mayne lighted up a little in his feeble way, and 
said, Yes; barring any heavy rain for the next 
two days and nights, they were certain of a good 
crop. ° 

*“There’s not much chance of rain; my ba- 
rometer hasn’t been below thirty this fortnight. 
We haven’t had as good a crop at Clevedon for 
the last ten years as we've got now.” 

‘And that ‘ll help Sir Francis, I suppose,” 
said Grace, eagerly. 

‘*Of course it will, Gracey,” returned Mr. 
Wort, cheerily. ‘‘There’ll be a good seven 
hundred pounds to pay the mortgagees out of 
hay this year. It’s a pleasure working for Sir 
Francis. He hasn’t taken more than two hun- 
dred and fifty a year out of the estate since his 
father died. Another cup of tea, if you please, 
and not quite so much sugar.” 

‘*Any chance of Sir Francis coming home 
soon, Mr. Wort?” the girl asked, as she poured 
out the tea. 

“Not much; unless his aunt, Mrs. Calvert, 
were to go off the hooks suddenly, and leave 
him her money. He’s pretty sure to get it when 
she does go, I believe; but she seems inclined 
to stick to it as long as she can.” 

‘*She’s very rich, isn’t she?” Grace asked, 
not so much for information as with the desire 
to keep up the conversation. She had heard all 
about Mrs. Calvert a great many times, but she 
was never tired of hearing any thing that con- 
cerned the Clevedon family. They were the 
only great people she knew of, and in her mind 
represented all the chivalry and splendor of the 
earth, 


*¢ Rich? well, yes; she’s worth six to seven 
thousand a year, I fancy; just about enough to 
keep Clevedon up in a quiet way. Sir Lucas 
spent forty thousand a year; but times are 
changed since then, and a country gentleman 
can live simply. Mrs. Calvert was Sir Lucas’s 
sister, you know, and a great beauty in her day. 
She used to ride to hounds, canvass for Sir Lu- 
cas at elections, and set the whole country talk- 
ing about her one way and another. She had 
some first-rate offers, I’ve heard, but gave her- 
self no end of airs, and didn’t marry until she 
was five-and-thirty; and then took up with a 
yellow - faced old chap, who had made all his 
money in the East Indies. They never had any 
children, and Mrs. Calvert’s bound to leave ev- 
ery thing to her nephew. She was ten years 
older than Sir Lucas, and must be going on for 
eighty by this time.” : 

‘*T do hope she'll die soon,” cried Grace; ‘‘ at 
least, I didn’t mean to say any thing so wicked 
as that. But I shall be so pleased when Sir 
Francis and his sister come to their own home. 
It does seem such a pity to see the dear old place 
going to rack and ruin.” 

‘“'The land’s not going to rack and ruin, any- 
how,” said the steward. 

‘*No, of course not, you dear, clever Mr. 
Wort. You take care of that, and I think you 
count every blade of grass and every ear of corn. 
But it’s the house I mean. The tapestry and the 
paneling, and the cabinets and beautiful things 
that you showed me one day, all smelling so 
damp and mouldy. What a splendid place it 
must have been when George IV. staid there!” 

‘** Yes, it was fine enough then,” said the stew- 
ard, with a sigh. ‘‘'There was over a hundred 
pounds spent on wax-candles alone in that fort- 
night—I've seen the tallow-chandler’s bill—and 
a hundred and fifty more for lighting the con- 
servatories and gardens with Chinese lanterns 
the night Sir Lucas gave a feat shampeter. The 
Prince and Sir Lucas, and two or three more, 
used to sit up playing cards and drinking Cura- 
goa till four or five in the morning—hours after 
the county visitors had gone home. It was a 
fine time.” 

‘“* That was before Sir Francis whs born, wasn’t 
it?” inquired Grace. 

‘¢ Before Sir Lucas married,” replied Mr. Wort. 
‘*He didn’t marry till he’d spent all his money, 
and then fell in love with the vicar’s daughter, 
Miss Agnes Wilder, a girl of eighteen. I dare 
say some people thought it was a fine match for 
her, and perhaps even Mr. Wilder himself was 
taken in. Anyhow, there was no one to oppose 
the marriage; and I suppose Miss Wilder was 
fond of him. He was a fine-looking, handsome 
man even then, though he was getting on for 
fifty. So. they were married one morning in 
Kingsbury church, and went off to Paris for 
their honey-moon, and never came back again. 
Sir Lucas couldn’t show his face in England.” 

** Poor lady, she has had a hard time of it!” 
said Grace, sentimentally disposed toward every 
member of the Clevedon family. 

‘*She has indeed, Gracey, and has been a 
good wife to a rare bad husband. She was a 
proud young lady too, I’ve heard. Mr. Wilder 
came of a good old family, and brought his chil- 
dren up with very high notions.” 

The two young men, Jack and Charley Red- 
mayne, had been plowing through their beans 
and bacon all this time, indifferent to a conver- 
sation the gist of which was very familiar to 
them. The steward was fond of talking about 
his employers, and people were apt to listen to 
him, merely out of civility. It was not every 


one who was always interested in the old story, 
like Grace. Uncle James had closed his eyes 





in placid slumber, fanned by soft summer winds 


Aunt Hannah had drawn a gray woolen stock- 
ing from her pocket, by way of a light piece of 
fancy-work which might be taken up before a 
visitor, and was darning industriously. 

“You don’t happen to know of any one here- 
abouts who lets lodgings—comfortable lodgings, 
that would suit a gentleman—do you, Mrs. 
James?” Mr. Wort asked presently. 

‘ or gp James pondered, and then shook her 
ead. ; 

‘“‘There’s none that I know of, except in 
Kingsbury,” she said; ‘‘ Mrs. Freeman’s in the 
street, and Mrs. Peter’s on the green near you.” 
‘* Neither of ’em would do,” replied the stew- 
ard; ‘‘much too small; I’ve looked at them 
both. I want a place that would do for a gen- 
tleman who’s coming down for a month or two’s 
fishing. I want a decent-sized sitting-room and 
a large, airy bedroom, well-cooked meals, and a 
good garden. Ifyou knew any farm-house with- 
in half a dozen miles or so where they’d be in- 
clined to take him—” 

**T don’t,” said Mrs. James; and then, after 
a pause and a dubious glance at her slumbering 
husband, she added, ‘‘I don’t see why we 
shouldn't take him ourselves, if it comes to that. 
There’s Richard’s room empty, and the best par- 
lor not used once ina month. He’d pay pretty 
well, I suppose ?” 

“* He’d pay a fair price—a liberal price even— 
for such accommodation as you could give him, 
I'm sure.” 

‘*Take a lodger!” exclaimed Grace, aghast. 
** Aunt Hannah !” 

“Take a lodger!” echoed the matron; ‘‘ and 
why not, pray, child? Why shouldn’t we turn 
empty rooms to account? ‘There’s need enough 
for us to earn all the money we can, while your 
father’s away toiling and moiling to pay his debts. 
I should have thought you’d be glad to help him 
in any small way you could.” 

** Of course I should, aunt; but I don’t think 
father would like us to let lodgings.” 

The poor little two-penny-half-penny boarding- 
school pride was aroused. What would Miss 
Toulmin and all Miss Toulmin’s young ladies say 
if they discovered this stigma on their sometime 
companion? Grace had been invited to a little 
breaking-up party six months before, and. went 
over to the Wells sometimes to call upon her Iate 
mistress, and still measured existence by the 
Toulmin standard. 

‘*He’s a gentleman,” said Mr. Wort, ‘or 
ought to be, for he’s got good blood in his veins.” 

Grace looked a little less disgusted at this. She 
had a great notion of the superiority of people of 
noble or ancient race—an idea that they were 
another order of beings than the common flesh- 
and-blood creatures with whom her daily life was 
spent. 

‘**T don’t think father would like it,” she said, 
and made no further protest. 

“*When your father went away, he gave me 
the full management of every thing in the house 
and dairy,” replied her aunt. ‘ ‘I leave every 
thing to you, Mrs. Jim,’ he said; ‘let Gracey 
read her books, and play her piano, and enjoy 
her life. I'm sure she won’t want to interfere 
with you in the housekeepitg.’ Those were his 
words the last morning, and you heard them, 
Grace.” 

‘““T know,” answered Grace; “but I’m posi- 
tive father never thought we should turn Brier- 
wood into a lodging-house.” 

Mr. Wort was sorry to have displeased his fa- 
vorite. She was sitting with her face half turned 
away from him, the red lips pouting with a dis- 
contented expression. 

**Tf Grace doesn’t like it,” he said, ‘‘let the 
matter drop.” 

‘*T’m ashamed of your pride and nonsense, 
Grace,” cried Mrs. James. ‘The girl's opposition 
made her more intent upon carrying out her no- 
tion. ‘* I should have thought you'd have jumped 
at the chance of saving a few pounds for your 
father. Whatever the gentleman paid for the 
lodgings would be clear profit; and of course 
there’d be some profit on his board, and obliging 
your friend Mr. Wort into the bargain.” 

““Very well, let him come,” said Grace; 
‘*there’s nothing I wouldn’t do to help father.” 

‘* You needn’t go a-nigh him,” said Mrs. 
James, whose lord and master had now awak- 
ened, and was regarding her with a stare of per- 
plexity. ‘Sarah will wait upon him, and I shall 
cook for him: gentlemen are particular about 
their table. Perhaps you’d like to have a look 
at Richard’s room, Mr. Wort?” 

James Redmayne was fairly aroused by this 
time, and the matter was explained to him in a 
glib, eager way by his wife, in a manner that told 
him it would be well for his domestic peace not 
to attempt any opposition to her scheme. 

After this they went off to survey Richard 
Redmayne’s room, Grace even deigning to ac- 
company them. Once having resigned herself 
to the fact of the lodger, she could not help be- 
ing just a little interested in the business. In 
such an eventless life as hers the advent of a 
stranger made an epoch. The time-came only 
too soon when she learned to date every thing 
from Mr. Walgrave’s coming. 

Hubert Walgrave—that was the name of the 
stranger—a barrister, Mr. Wort told them, hard- 
working, and with a tolerably good practice al- 
ready. He had some means of his own, and 
was well-born, yet stood almost alone in the 
world, having no near relations. He had over- 
worked himself, and been seriously ill, and now 
was ordered off to some quiet country place, 
where he might have pure air and seclusion, for 
an enforced rest of two or three months. 

‘*Tt goes against the grain with him to be 
idle,” said Mr. Wort; ‘‘ but the doctors tell him 
if he doesn’t strike work he’s likely to go into a 
decline; so he submits, and writes to ask me to 
find him a place hereabouts.” 

** Does he know this part of the country ?” 





that came creeping under the cedar branches. 


“Well, yes and no. He’s been down here 
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a day, at odd times, to look about him, that’s 


‘** You've known him a long time, I suppose ?” 
asked Mrs. James. 

Of course it was necessary to be very sure 
about the respectability of their lodger. 

“*Only since he was two years old,” replied 
Mr. Wort, with a thoughtful smile. 

‘*That's enough. I know you wouldn’t rec- 
ommend any one that wasn't steady.” 

‘*Oh, he’s steady enough !” answered the stew- 
ard—‘‘almost too steady for a young man, I 
sometimes fancy. You won’t catch him tripping. 
He’s an out-and-out contrast to—to—the young 
men of my time.” 

Richard Redmayne’s bed-chamber was a great 
airy room, with three windows on one side look- 
ing over the garden, and an extra window at the 
end commanding a turn of the high-road : a very 
pleasant room, furnished with old mahogany 
chests of drawers and bureaus, and a quaintly 
carved four-post bedstead one is apt to find in 
such houses; dimity curtains to bedstead and 
windows, narrow strips of faded Brussels car- 
pet here and there, a big clumsy painted wash- 
stand with plain white crockery, a couple of 
samplers framed and glazed, a worsted-work 
representation of Jacob’s dream, four gayly col- 
ored prints of stage-coaches and hunting scenes 
for the ornamentation of the walls, an old In- 
dian tea-pot, and half a dozen cracked cups and 
saucers on the high chimney-piece, and an all- 
pervading perfume of dried lavender: a room in 
which a man might live or die peacefully. 

Mr. Wort glanced round the chamber, and 
pronounced that it would do. 

**T'll tell him to bring his shower-bath,” he 
said. ‘* You can give him plenty of cold water, 
I suppose ?” 

‘Oh yes!” Mrs. James answered, rather snap- 
pishly. ‘*‘He can have water enough, if he’s 
one of your slopping and sluicing gentiemen.” 

Mrs. James regarded all unnecessary use of 
water, except in scrubbing deal boards, with dis- 
taste, as involving waste of labor in carryings to 
and fro, and perpetual slopping of stairs and pas- 
sages. 

** You know the best parlor,” she said. 

Mr. Wort was perfectly familiar with that state 
apartment, which was only occupied on rare oc- 
casions, and kept religiously under lock and key, 
as a temple sacred from the tread of common 
feet. A long low room with a great bow-win- 
dow; massive oaken beams across the ceiling ; 
faded chintz coverings to chairs and sofa—such 
a sofa! a small detachment of infantry might 
have reposed upon it, if repose could be found 
on any thing so hard; a ponderous square ma- 
hogany table ; an old sideboard, embellished with 
brass lions’ heads, with rings through the noses 
thereof; three cracked china jars of pot-pourri; 
the family Bible and Izaak Walton in whole calf; 
a carpet from which every vestige of bright color 
had faded half a century or so, but which was 
still piously protected by a drab linen cover of 
spotless purity: a cool, darksome chamber, the 
bow-window half shrouded by roses and honey- 
suckle—a room in which a man might dream 
away the summer hours, or muse beside the win- 
ter fire, oblivious that life was moving on. 

‘¢'The best parlor will do admirably,” said Mr. 
Wort. ‘‘ And now how about terms? Should 
you consider, say, three guineas a week a fair 
remuneration for board and lodging ?” 

** Yes,” replied Aunt Hannah, who was think- 
ing that two guineas out of the three might be 
clear profit. ‘‘ That will satisfy me, if it will 
satisfy James.” 

This allusion to James was a mere polite fic- 
tion—a wifely compliment. All the world of 
Kingsbury knew how very small a voice James 
Redmayne had in the management of affairs at 
Brierwood. 

‘¢Then it’s all settled, I conclude,” said Mr. 
Wort; ‘“‘and Mr. Walgrave may come as soon 
as he pleases ?” 

‘** Yes,” replied Aunt Hannah; ‘“‘ the rooms are 
ready. I’m not one to let dirt settle in corners 
all the year round, and then make a great to-do 
over a spring cleaning, and call that good house- 
keeping, as some folks do. Every Friday scour, 
and every Tuesday sweep: that’s my maxim. It 
leaves Monday for washing, and Wednesday for 
ironing, Thursday for baking, and Saturday for 
clearing up.” 

*¢ Lor, Aunt Hannah,” cried Grace, with a lit- 
tle impatient shrug, ‘‘ as if Mr. Wort cared about 
all that!” 

‘¢There’s some people might care about it to 
their own profit, if Mr. Wort doesn’t,” replied 
the matron, sharply. ‘‘ Farmers’ daughters are 
as idle as duchesses nowadays, or worse; for 
duchesses ain’t brought up at two-penny-half- 

nny boarding-schools.” 

‘It’s the best school at the Wells,” Grace 
flashed out, indignantly. ‘‘ Father wouldn’t have 
sent me to a bad one.” 

Ié was the outrage against her father she felt 
most keenly. 

Mr. Wort flung himself into the breach gal- 
lantly. 

‘¢T shall write to Mr. Walgrave to-night,” he 
said; ‘‘and I dare say you'll have him down on 
Saturday.” 

‘* Saturday or Monday’s all alike to me,” re- 
plied Mrs. James. They strolled back to the 
garden, where the tea-tray had given place to a 
square black bottle of hollands, a brown jug of 
cold spring water, and a couple of tumblers. 
Grace was thoughtful. It was a humiliation to 
receive a lodger; but she could not help wonder- 

ing and speculating a little about the stranger. 
Strangers were so rare at Kingsbury; and to re- 
ceive one in her own house was like the begin- 
ning of a new life. ‘They would date after-events 
from this epoch, no doubt, and divide life at 
Brierwood into two periods—before Mr. Wal- 
grave came; after Mr. Walgrave came. 
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THE HAUNTED WOOD. 


HERE is a border-land between the grave 
and gay, the tragic and the comic, as be- 
tween the sublime and the ridiculous; and the 
accompanying engraving is a happy and amusing 
example of this debatable ground.: How natu- 
rally the artist has expressed the superstitious 
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fright of these rustic girls as they approach that | 


part of a wood which, from the gossip of the vil- 
lage, has acquired ill repute, probably from its 
queer-looking aspect simply, but which the local 
imagination has doubtless selected as the scene of 
some dark deed, real or imaginary! How the girls 


cling to each other, to reciprocally sustain their | 
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phantom forms to feed their superstitious dread! 
Very cleverly, too, is the strange, weird aspect 
suggested of some such spot as one occasionally 
comes across in wooded districts ; while the wan- 
ing light and the darkling path they have to 
traverse help to complete the idea of something 
illusively unearthly—terrible to the ignorant, 


failing courage, though all the while finding new |: delightful to the poetic imagination, which can 
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people the blighted spot beneath the solemn ce- 
dars, where no blade of grass grows, and sun- 
light never penetrates, or the knotted trunks 
and gnarled branches of the aged oaks, or the 
fantastic tangle of undergrowth and creepers, 
with mythologic fable or the creations of @ 
Dante, an Ariosto, a Shakspeare, Shelly, or 
Wordsworth. 
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THE LAOE HANDKERCHIEF AND 
THE SANDAL-WOOD FAN. 


“‘" WAS no mean-conditioned thing, I assure 
you,” said the lace handkerchief, ‘‘ though 
you might not believe it to look at me now. I was 
of real linen lawn, as fine as cobwebs, and the 
most delicate of point lace—a very little lawn, 
and a great deal of lace, where the most exquisite 
ferns and heather and bursting buds found them- 
selves at home; indeed, I was something to 
make your heart cold with envy. I was a 
perfect miracle, Buc Thave had my d y. Alas! 
one can’t be always dressed in the best the world 
affords, and moving in the finest society!” 

‘Tell me about it,” sighed the sandal-wood 
fan, dreamily; “I like to hear about the gay 
and : it’s long since I breathed the air of 
— 

‘* Why, you see, to tell the truth, I was not 
exactly among the aristocracy, though of 
aristocratic lineage,” continued the handker- 
chief. ‘* My first impressions of life were re- 
ceived from a little dark girl, who held me up 
in her thin, worn fingers, and said, ‘Isn’t it a 
beauty? Dear me, mamma, I wish I ,were a 
lace handkerchief myself, with no thought for 
the morrow, that I might go out to ball and 
party, and see the world at its best, and hear 
sweet things said over me when I dropped from 
pretty fingers. Iam so cold and hungry, mam- 
ma! Is there no bread in the cupboard? Then 
I will buy a loaf on my way home,’” 

** How very pitiful !” murmured the fan, under 
its fragrant breath. ‘‘She should have taken 
care to have been born in the countries where 
the bread-tree grows.” 

** Well,” pursued the handkerchief, ‘‘ the next 
hand I fell into was as white as milk. It had a 
ring on its first finger, too, with a great pearl, 
like a star, fixed there. I came very near being 
jealous of that ring, especially as she wore it 
constantly. I have even seen her kiss it, the 
silly child! It seemed so foolish to kiss a ring, 
when there were so many fine young men hun- 

. gering for that kiss. But one night a certain 
young man bent down as far as her lips, after 
assisting her from her coach: I saw the whole 
thing as plain as day, and I was so shocked that 
I fell to the pavement, and they were both too 
much occupied with their own affairs to notice 
what I was doing. So there I staid on the damp 
pavement till late at night, when the wind came 
up and whisked me off for a mile or more, when, 
by chance, I fell upon the thorns of a climbing 
rose-bush, and hung there till morning, just 
within reach of an upper window. But when 
the bird that kept house beside me in the rose- 
tree began to twitter like an opera-singer, and to 
shake the dew-drops off her wings; when the 
great golden bees began to buzz to and fro, like 
speculators on Wall Street, and the flower beds 
below me sent up a delicious confusion of odors, 
as if all the beautiful dreams of the night were 
exhaling into the air—then some one opened the 
window above me, and a face—the very imper- 
sonation of spring-time and- morning—looked 
out upon the world, rosy and blue-eyed. 

‘¢*A real lace handkerchief, if I am a sin- 
ner, Belle!’ said a voice like a musical glass, as 
she put out a dimpled hand and drew me in. 
The idea of her being a sinner was so preposter- 
ous that I had a mind to tell her so, but couldn’t 
command my voice. 

‘¢* Where did it come from, Lily?’ asked 
Belle, holding me up to the light. ‘What 
lovely ferns and buds! 

‘*¢ ¢Oh, 1 know,’ answered Lily, laughing; ‘ it 
grew on the rose-tree; don’t you see?’ 

‘© ¢T wish such rose-trees were more plenty, 
then,’ said Belle. ‘The wind has brought it 
here by chance—’ 

‘** Nothing is done by chance, you know, 
Belle,’ ‘interrupted Lily; ‘the idlest wind that 
blows has method in its madness!’ 

**<Tt’s too early for philosophy,’ returned her 
sister; ‘I need to be fortified with breakfast 
first. See how wet it is!’ shaking me out; 
‘some fair dame flirted it at some revel last 
night, no doubt, and dropped it.’ 

‘*¢Ah,’ said Lily, looking at me as if she 
would fain penetrate my experience, ‘if one 
could only see all i¢ has seen. If by touching it 
one could be translated into the sphere in which 
it has moved!’ 

‘**T doubt if you would be a bit happier.’ 

*¢*No; but think of the lovely toilettes, of 
the beautiful women, of the handsome, witty 
men! Belle, do you suppose there was one 
there so handsome, so witty, se good as Louis ?” 
turning her violet eyes upon the reflection of her- 
self in the mirror, as if to look at herself were 
almost to see Louis. 

‘* «Or so pretty as yourself,’ laughed her sis- 
ter. ‘There is the breakfast-bell. Come!’ 

‘**But what shall we do with the handker- 
chief?’ asked Lily; ‘can we ever find the own- 
er? How happy she must be to possess such a 
thing!’ 

‘***T don’t believe she is very happy,’ answer- 
ed Belle, ‘having lost it. We shall advertise 
it, of course.’ 

‘* «But it must be a pleasure, Belle, to have 
ever owned any thing so beautiful,’ persisted 
Lily. 

“+ “Those who have once possessed luxury find 
it all the harder to do without it. For instance, 
love is a beautiful luxury—’ 

‘**Some say a necessity,’ interrupted Lily ; 
‘but it is far pleasanter to keep it than to re- 
member it; and those who never had it regret 
it less than those who have lost it.’ And then 
they locked me up in a drawer with a gilt vial of 
attar of roses and a sachet of violet-powder, and 
left me to my own reflections. However, Miss 


Lily came rushing up for me after breakfast, and 
I was exhibited to her mamma, and, in short, if 
my mind had been as feeble as my body, I 
should have been as vain as a peacock by this 








time. So Miss Belle wrote the advertisement, 

and-read it aloud : it was so amusing, you know, 

when I could have saved them the trouble if I 

had only spoken.out. After that I spent the 

most of -my time in Miss Lily’s work-basket, in 

company with several spools and a real gold 
i marked, ‘To Lily, from L. V.’ 

**T thought [had seen those initials before, but 
I didn’t mention it. So there I staid for a week 
or more, overhearing all the household chat: 
what they would have for dinner to-day; how 
the cold meat would hash over for to-morrow ; 
all about the price of flour and the butcher’s ac- 
count; about Miss Lily’s new gown that would 
have a panier, and a bunched-up bow and revers, 
and what not; if Miss Belle’s last year’s poplin 
would turn, or had better make a visit at the 
dye-house, for Miss Lily must needs have all the 
new braveries, that her lover might not blush for 
her shabbiness. So she sat there beside me 
stitching for dear life, and sometimes she sang, 
and sometimes she sighed, for sheer happiness. 
And whén it grew dusky in the room, and you 
couldn’t tell where the wall left off and the ceil- 
ing began, then she would fold her work away, 
and opening the old piano, she would play the 
plaintive air of ‘Robin Adair’ till the tears ran 
down her cheeks. By-and-by a neighbor would 
drop in, and Bridget would light the astral-lamp, 
and Lily would begin to build castles in the arm- 
chair while the others gossiped, and before you 
could count ten she would be off to the land of 
Nod. On one such evening there came a great 
thump at the door, and Lily was on her feet so 
quickly that I fancied she must be walking in 
her sleep. 

‘¢ ¢Tt’s the boy with the paper,’ said Bridget, 
and Lily sat down again without a word. I knew 
she had been dreaming of L. V., and thought it 
was his knock, and I was sorry for her. 

‘* But the next day L. V. reallycame. J was 
present. He came in without knocking, too. 
And I’ve always observed that people come when 
you're not looking for them; that things turn out 
the reverse of what you expect; that Fate resists 
your importunities, but overtakes you as soon as 
you turn your head. Just so L. V. came softly 
into the room where Lily sat at work, and lean- 
ing over the back of her chair, he kissed her 
white forehead. 

*¢¢Oh, Louis, is it you ?’ 

‘¢ ¢ Who else would dare to kiss you, Lily ?’ he 
asked, repeating himself. 

‘* The moment he spoke I began to tremble like 
an aspen, for I could have sworn that I had 
heard that voice before. But I held my peace. 
Ji would have done no good to tell. So:there 
they sat together, cooing and love-making, till 
there came a rap at the door. 

‘¢¢The postman, I think,’ said Lily. ‘ Belle 
will go. She is always looking for a letter.’ 

‘¢ Just then he drew her pretty head down upon 
his shoulder, and there came a rustle of silk along 
the passage-way, and a faint odor of violets, and 
some one pushed open the door, and, as true as 
I live, my own sweet mistress, Miss Earnestine, 
came stepping into the room. 

***T am here,’ she was saying to Belle, who 
followed close behind—‘ I am here in answer to 
an advertisement ;’ and then she paused, aghast, 
and held up the hand with the pearl ring before 
her eyes. 

‘**Mr, Louis Vaughn, I believe,’ she said, 
scornfully ; ‘don’t let me interrupt the tableau. 
Perhaps you are practicing for to-morrow night ?’ 

‘* Mr. Vaughn turned as white as a ghost, but 

answered not a word; while Lily arose, and 
taking me from the basket, said, ‘You are the 
fortunate owner of this bit of woven air, I 
suppose? And Mr, Vaughn is an old friend, 
perhaps ?” 
" “Myr, Vaughn is my lover!’ my mistress re- 
turned ; and then I was certain he was the young 
man who kissed her the night I was lost. 
Strange fatality! Wonderful retribution! If 
it had not been for that kiss, I should not have 
been lost; if I had not been lost, Mr. Vaughn 
would not have been found out. 

** Miss Earnestine carried me home with her 
in the carriage, and drenched me with her bitter 
tears. I never heard of poor Lily again. For 
all I know, she may be playing ‘ Robin Adair’ to- 
night, and the tears may be wet on her cheek ; 
but then she must be an old woman, very gray 
and wrinkled, by this, And I never saw Mr. 
Vaughn again. The ring disappeared from Miss 
Earnestine’s finger. She never married. For 
my part, I was shut fast in a drawer, with noth- 
ing but the memory of past pleasures and a sprig 
of lavender to bear me company, and there I 
abode while the world swept by just outside. 
Sometimes [ would hear the chamber-maids tell- 
ing their love-affairs, or quarreling, as they 
swept and dusted; sometimes, when the win- 
dows were open, I would hear a street singer, 
and children laughing, and the voices of young 
men and maidens in cheerful greetings or ten- 
der good-by’s. But these voices were all stran- 
gers to me, so I took little interest in them, es- 
pecially as I knew all the time, while they were 
enjoying the sunlight and the sweet airs of sum- 
mer, I was growing wrinkled and yellow. It 
seemed a sort of cruelty that Z should suffer for 
Mr. Vaughn’s misdeeds; but so it is in this 
world—one sows, and another reaps the harvest, 
be it grain or tares. 

**Qne day, when I had suffered soli con- 
finement for years, a very slow hand unlocked 
the drawer and took me out with a lingering 
touch, while one or two tears dropped upon me 
from faded eyes. The white hands were all of 
youth that was left to Miss Earnestine, for her 
hair was white as wool, and her chy face, 
that had used to blush like sunrise, was wrinkled 
and pale. I could have wept myself, for you 
must acknowledge that I had inherited tears 
enough ; but while I was thinking about it, she 
put me back into prison, turned. the key hur- 
riedly, and went away. I never saw her again.” 





‘*How very sad!” breathed the sandal-wood 
03 ‘*T, myself, have experienced much suf- 
fering. 
Ihave been in and opera, at hon 
concerts, and at musical festivals. I've Tinoned 
to the music of Hummel afid Beethoven, of Mo- 
zart and Mendelssohn, but never have I heard 
any thing like the airs that young man used to 
sing while he bent over me at work; whether it 
is that I was young then, and every thing is sweet- 
est in youth, or whether they were the expressions 
of his own lofty hopes, the inspirations of his in- 
finite spirit, I do not know. However that may 
be, he made of me.the most beautiful fan that 
ever brought relief to a blushing cheek; love- 
birds nestled among ivy leaves; a lovely girl’s 
face leaned out at a latticed window, smiling 
on a lover who touched his guitar below; a 
child on tip-toe for roses out of reach ; little 
= entangled among the wandering vines; 
and every where, in a crown above the young 
girl’s head, in groups at the singer’s feet, in fes- 
toons and garlands—every where the pretty jas- 
mine flower. I found him out, however, when 
he carved these words under all: ‘To Jasmin, 
the sweetest flower that lives.’ But ah, my 
friend, Jasmin never-saw me! When I was 
quite ready to go to her, when he had dressed 
himself in his best, and was standing at the win- 
dow waiting for the dusk to drop down, a strain 
like a wedding march rose on the air from a 
neighboring cathedral—one often heard sueh 
strains in that locality; but somehow, while he 
bent out and listened, I felt his great heart throb- 
bing wildly as I was lying in his pocket. 

** ¢ What are they playing the wedding march 
for yonder?’ he questioned of a passer below. 

‘*¢¥For the marriage of the mayor’s daughter 
to the great London banker, to be sure—the beau- 
tiful Miss Jasmin,’ answered the garrulous stran- 
ger. ‘They say, too, that her heart was not 
much set upon it, since she had smiled upon a 
poor young carver in wood. But what’s a 
heart!’ 

‘¢¢True, what's a heart!’ the other repeated ; 
‘only a muscle that has a troublesome trick of 
aching ;’ and then he closed the window, and, 
sitting down, leaned his head in his two hands 
and sighed as I hope never to hear one sigh again; 
for he neither sighed nor smiled more—his soul 
had exhaled on that deep breath. Of course I 
was sold among his other effects. I went for a 
song. Some time later I came across the seas. 
I never could tell how it happened; but one day 
when I had begun to think that my usefulness 
was ended, I heard the softest voice in the world 
saying, 

*¢¢See, mamma, here is a sandal-wood fan that 
Aunt Marcia has sent me. Isn’t it delicious? 
Do you know, mamma, when I catch the odor 
of sandal-wood, I feel as if I were an enchanted 
princess, living in the Arabian Nights, and that 
presently some one will shake a wand over me, 
and I shall forthwith step into my kingdom. 
Like the perfume of hyacinths, it makes me al- 
most believe in the possibility of being in love.’ 

‘* After that I expected to see a face of ravish- 
ing beauty; judge of my surprise, then, when I 
beheld a countenance without the least claim to 
prettiness ; without melting eyes, or shapely feat- 
ures, or rosy cheeks. However, I found that one 
can grow very fond of a plain face; fonder, per- 
haps, than of a pretty one, which becomes insipid 
and tame in comparison. In this there is noth- 
ing new. One knows to a shade how the color 
comes and goes, how perfect are the outlines, 
how sweet the eyes, how finely arched the brow ; 
while with the other one is in the way of per- 
petual surprises ; one thought the eyes hard yes- 
terday, but they are tender to-day; it is a face 
that sets one thinking and imagining—a face 
that is a constant enigma, since, if it pleases so 
well, why should it not be beautiful? Only be- 
cause we have decided to call certain things 
lovely and others unlovely, without much regard 
to the expression, which is like the wind, not to 


be predicted, but which overflows and overrules | 


every thing. 

‘* However, I fear it was the general opinion 
that Miss Lizzie-was plain. I remember once 
going to a dance with her. I never saw her 
looking better—never but once, a little later. 
She wore a pale pink gauze, and white roses in 
her hair. But, dear me, she might as well have 
been a wall-flower! ‘I believe,’ she said, tak- 
ing off her finery that night, ‘I will never go to 
another dance.’ I was sorry for that, you know, 
for in’ such a case I must abide at home too; 
and when one feels a capacity for shining in pub- 
lic, it isn’t pleasant to hide in the dark. 

‘** However, I always went to church with her 
on sultry Sabbaths; and one day the finest gen- 
tleman I ever met came out from the crowd and 
shook her hand and walked by her side, as if the 
possibility of her being a wall-flower had never 
occurred to him ; as if the fact of her being plain 
was of no kind of significance. Perhaps, like 
me, the face was so familiar to him that it hada 
loveliness of its own, for he held her hand at the 
gate with the air of a lover, his glance resting 
satisfied upon her face. 

‘¢ “You haven’t changed in the least,’ he said, 
after a pause. 

‘* *No, not in the least,’ she answered, humbly 
and sadly. 

‘“*T am glad of that,’ he spoke again. ‘Do 
you remember the little picture of yourself which 
you gave me once?” 

***T was a fool,’ she said, thinking out loud, 
and blushing scarlet as she stooped to pluck a 
daisy to hide her pain. 

‘*¢ J thought you were an angel,’ he said. ‘It 
kept me company through all my journeys; it 
was like a sweet companion to me; but I lost it 
one day in Rome, and now I have come back to 
ask you—not for another—’ 

‘*¢Oh, I know better now; I could not give 
you another.’ a 

“¢*But will you give me the original, dear? 


I was carved by a youth in‘ an attic. 
ball-room 





I have come all the way from Rome to ask you 
this. Will you give me yourself?’ 

‘*T failed to overhear her reply, for at the first 
sentence I had fallen in the grass at her feet, but 
when he picked me up there was such a light 
upon her face that convinced me she had entered 
into 7 enchanted land at last. 

t was the happiest day of my life, to see 
my dear Miss Lizzie take oat her Geiites and 
let down her heavy braids before the looking- 
glass, and to hear her say, 

‘**] thank God that he made me just as I am, 
and not one bit prettier, because Angus loves this 
poor plain face, and no other!’ 

‘* Ah, well, I passed into other hands, where 
I have listened to many a tender nothing, to 
many an insincere vow, to many an earnest dec- 
laration; and then one does not go through life, 
my friend, without sufferings of one’s own, though 
but a fan. How fares it with you ?” 

‘*Sufferings?” returned the handkerchief; 
‘yes; but I do not like to think of them. I do 
not like to remember that time when Miss Rose 
was waiting, in her wedding-veil and orange 
flowers, and laughing with her bride-maids, and 
her father came slowly into the room, and said, 
in a broken voice, ‘ Rose, my dear Rose, we shall 
have no wedding to-day !’ 

‘* Ah, it was then that I suffered, as a hand. 
kerchief is not often called upon to suffer. She 
tore me into ribbons in her distracting grief, 
without a thought for my dreamy ferns, my per- 
fect designs. No; I like rather to think of the 
pretty patient fingers that pieced me together, 
with darnings as fine, and almost as beautiful in 
their way, as my original embroideries. I like 
to recall those quiet eyes, that had a way of 
smiling at the pleasant thoughts behind them, as 
she bound up my wounds; and I have reason to 
believe that they all clustered about the blue-eyed 
youth, with the golden mustache, who took me 
from her hands one twilight, saying, ‘ You will 
spoil your eyes, my darling—‘‘ sweetest eyes were 
ever seen!”’ 

‘*T like to recall that twilight, with those two 
speaking through it; it reminds me of one of 
Beethoven’s symphonies, full of the sweetness of 
hope, of the eternal blessedness of love! That 
makes amends for much.” 





PARIS GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorRESPONDENT. ] 
. THOSE DREADFUL AMERICANS, 


last letter was apropos of cooks. Now I 
have a word to say about valets. As a 
rule they are less dangerous and less difficult to 
manage than cooks. One reason is that their 
opportunities of robbing are fewer, though, to do 
them justice, they make the most of them, such 
as they are. They are, generally speaking, sober. 
Their great fault is that when they are hired by 
foreigners, Americans especially, they strike work 
pretty nearly altogether. They expect to be well 
paid and well fed, and to have all the afternoon 
to walk about town under pretense of “‘ buying 
the dessert’”—their main-stay in the way of per- 
quisites—and to have as little as possible to do 
when they are athome. The windows are ex- 
pected te keep themselves clean, and when they 
get too dirty to be seen through, as windows will 
do, perversely, if they are left a month without be- 
ing touched in dirty weather, ‘‘a man” is expect- 
ed to be had in to clean them. The wood is ex- 
— to bring itself up from the cellar, or to 
ave that service performed for it by ‘‘a man.” 
The wine alone, for obviously philanthropic rea- 
sons, the valet condescends: to fetch and carry. 
American families must really be often puzzled 
to make out by what unknown process the houses 
of French families of moderate incomes are kept 
in such bright, apple-pie order, judging from the 
amount of work which a French valet declares 
himself qualified not to do. 
One American family of my acquaintance had 
a valet whom they looked upon as a perfect treas- 
ure. His recommendations undoubtedly were of 
a very high order. He was dressed like a gen- 
tleman’s servant from morning to night, wore ir- 
reproachable white cravats, announced visitors in 
the sonorous tones of a Lord Mayor's toaster, and 
waited well at table. He had been some time in 
his place when, the windows having arrived at 
that point where they keep out more light than 
they let in, his master’s attention was drawn to 
the fact, and he mildly suggested that they should 
be cleaned. The valet in irreproachable white 
tie declared that nothing would give him greater 
pleasure than to bring about that result by hav- 
ing ‘‘a man” in to clean them. His master ob- 
jected, however, that the services of the man in 
question, whoever he might be, were not paid 
for, whereas his (the valet’s) were. But the lat- 
ter indignantly scouted the notion of his com- 
promising his dignity and deranging his white 
tie by such coarse work as cleaning windows. 
He was not paid for that; he never had done 
it, never meant to do it—no valet who had a 
proper respect for himself would. ‘The refusal 
and the energetic protest that accompanied it 
amused more than it provoked the gentleman, 
who, I really believe, half apologized to the wound- 
ed feelings of his valet, and begged that he would 
forthwith engage the services of the inferior be- 
ing who was not above cleaning windows. The 
‘<man” was found (there are always plenty of them 
hanging about the houses of foreigners within 
reach of call of overworked valets), and the win- 
dows were brought to a state of abnormal trans- 
parency. The operation was paid for by the 
valet—five francs; and while my friend remained 
it was repeated regularly every week on the same 
terms, to the perfect satisfaction of all parties 
concerned—the master’s, the valet’s, and the 
‘*man’s.” 
When the weather grew cold a stock of fuel 
was laid in, and orders were given to the valet 
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to light fires in the apartment. The valet bowed. 
Had monsieur made any arrangement with the 
concierge or a man about bringing up the wood? 
No! ‘Then perhaps monsieur would like him to 
arrange about it? It was a mere trifle as regard- 
ed expenses: for a bagatelle of twenty francs a 
month a man would be glad to undertake it. 
Monsieur actually ventured to suggest that the 
valet himself should undertake it. Carry up 
wood from the cellar! Monsieur was not seri- 
ous. Oh no; that was not work for an intel- 
ligent man todo! The air of deep conviction 
that accompanied the words made it impossible 
to doubt the truth of what they were intended to 
convey—namely, that no valet de chambre in 
civilized Europe was expected to bring up wood 
from the cellar. My friend succumbed uncom- 
plainingly, and the services of the man were again 
requisitioned. It is instructive and rather in- 
teresting to learn that the valet who, on the 
score of superior intelligence, scorned this me- 
nial office could not write his own name, and 
would probably have been hard set to read it. 
The fact is authentic, though certainly excep- 
tional among intelligent men of his class. The 
mere ** man” was hired to bring up the wood and 
coal at the bagatelle of twenty francs named by 
his patron, which, added to his fee for the win- 
dows, inc the wages of the valet forty 
francs a month. ‘This may be a bagatelle to a 
rich man who does not care about throwing away 
his money, but to one not in that happy position 
it would be a serious annoyance. 

I might go on multiplying instances of this 
sort of pilfering and living on the enemy prac- 
ticed by valets on their masters, but these two 
are of such common occurrence, and have been 
often the source of so much inconvenience and 
yexation to Americans in Paris, that I insist 
more particularly on them. Such a thing as 
extra hands for bringing up wood or cleaning 
windows is never dreamed of here in houses 
where a valet de chambre is kept, nor would he 
dream of asking for it. But Americans don’t 
know this; and when a stately valet in black 
coat and white tie elevates his eyebrows in su- 
percilious astonishment at the mere suggestion 
of his committing himself to such work, there is 
nothing for them but to bow to their fate, and 
while they are in Rome do as they are told the 
Romans do. GracE Ramsay. 





PAST AND PRESENT. 
See illustration on page 161. 


N this touching picture we have a whole trag- 
edy in two acts. In the first we see the united 
family, the wife tenderly supported by her hus- 
band’s arm, with their children playing at their 
feet. All around stretches a peaceful, smiling 
landseape, wherein every thing tells of prosperity 
and happiness: the leafy trees, blossoming earth, 
and white sails on the smoothly gliding river. 
How changed is the scene in the second tableau! 
Here the widow sadly leads her orphaned chil- 
dren by the hand through a blackened, desolated 
country, over which the scourge of that war has 
swept in which her husband has laid down his 
life. And this is no fancy sketch; it is at this 
moment repeated a thousand times over in 
France and Germany. Nor, alas! need we go 
so far for an example, while the memory thereof 
is still fresh in our own hearts. ‘The grass may 
be growing rank over the hundred battle-fields 
of our country, but the charred ruins, leafless 
tree trunks, and bereaved homes still remain to 
keep alive the memory of the trial through which 
we passed, and, let us hope, to prevent its recur- 
rence. Surely the picture of the heart-rending 
anguish which must inevitably follow in the 
wake of all wars, however just, can not too often 
be held up before a nation to warn it against 
suffering any wounded susceptibilities or love of 
glory to tempt it to enter upon a contest without 
pausing to count its fearful cost. 











THE ROMANCE OF THE 
BARLEY STRAW. 
AN ALLEGORY FROM THE DANISH. 


A YOUNG married couple were walking down 

a country lane. It was a peaceful, sunny 
morning in autumn, and the last of their honey- 
moon, 

‘‘ Why are you so silent and thoughtful?” 
asked the young, beautiful wife. ‘‘ Do you al- 
ready long for the city and its turmoil? Are 
you weary of my love? You regret, I fear, that 
you have renounced your busy life yonder, and 
consented to live only for me and our happiness.” 

He kissed her forehead, which she tenderly 
raised up tohim. She received no other answer. 

‘“ What can you miss here?” she continued. 
‘*Can all the others together love you more than 
I my single self? Do I not suffice? We are 
rich enough, so that you need not work ; but if 
you absolutely must do something—well, then, 
write romances and read them to me alone.” 

The young man again replied with a kiss. 
He then stepped across a ditch into a stubble 
field and picked up a straw, left by the gleaners. 
It was an unusually fine and large straw, yet at- 
tached to its root, and entwined by the withered 
stalks of a parasitical plant, upon which a single 
little flower might be discerned. 

“Was that a very rare flower you found ?” 
asked the little lady. 

‘*No; it was a common bind-weed.” 

‘* A bind-weed ?” 

_ “Yes, that is its vulgar name. The botan- 

ists call it Convolvulus arvensis. The peasant- 

ry name it fox-vines; in some localities it is call- 

ed tangle-weed.” He paused and gazed thought- 
» fully on the stra. 

‘*Pray what interesting thing is it, then, that 
you have discovered ?” 





‘Tt is a romance.” 

‘** A romance ?” 

‘* Yes—or a parable, if you like.” 

‘* Ts it in the flower?” 

** Yes; the flower and—the straw.” 

‘* Please tell me the story about it.” 

‘** But it is a sad one.” 

‘*No matter for that; I should like to hear it 
very much.” 

She seated herself on the edge of the grassy 
bank ; her husband did the same, close at her 
side, and told the story of the straw. ‘ 


At the outer edge of the barley field, near the 
ditch of the highway, grew a young, vigorous 
barley shoot. It was taller, stronger, and dark- 
p ms the others; it could look over the whole 

eld. 

The first thing it noticed was a little violet. 
It stood beyond, over the other edge of the ditch, 
and peered through the grass with its innocent 
azure eyes. ‘The sun shone, and the balmy wind 
breathed over toward the field from the road, 
where the violet grew. ‘The young straw rock- 
ed itselfin spring air and spring dreams. To 
reach one another was out of the question: they 
did not even think about it. The violet was a 
pretty little flower, but it clung to the earth, and 
soon disappeared among the growing grass. The 
barley, on the contrary, shot up higher and higher 
each day, but the dark green shoot still above 
all the rest. It rejoiced already in a long, full 
ear before any of the others had commenced to 
show their beards. 

All the surrounding flowers looked up to the 
gallant ear of barley. The scarlet poppy blush- 
ed yet a deeper red whenever it swung over it. 
The corn-flower made its aroma still more piqu- 
ant than usual, and the flaunting yellow field- 
cabbage expanded its one bold flower. By-and- 
by the barley straw blossomed in its manner. It 
swayed about, now here, now there, in the balmy 
atmosphere; sometimes bending over the corn- 
flower, at times over the poppy, and then over the 
tare and wild field-cabbage; but when it had 
peered down in their chalices it swung back 
again, straightened up, and thought, ‘‘ You are 
but a lot of weeds, after all.” 

But in the grass at the ditch flourished a bind- 
weed, with its small leafy vines; it bore delicate 
snowy and rose-colored flowers, and emitted a 
delicate fragrance. ‘To that the barley straw 
bent longingly down. 

‘*You gallant straw,” it smiled; ‘‘bend yet 
lower, that I may embrace you with my leaves 
and flowers.” 

The straw essayed to do it with its best will, 
but in vain. 

“*T can not,” it sighed ; ‘* but come to me, lean 
on me and cling to me, and I will raise you above 
all the proud poppies and conceited corn-flowers.” 

“*T have never had any ambition to rise in the 
world, but you have been my constant dream 
ever since I was budding, and for. your sake I 
will leave the greensward and all the little flow- 
ers in whose company I grew. We will twine 
ourselves together and flower alone for each other.” 

‘Thus said the bind-weed, and stretched its ten- 
drils into the field. It clung tenderly to the 


straw, and covered it with its green leaves and. 


modest flowers up to its topmost blade. 

It was a beautiful sight. ‘The two seemed to 
suit each other to~perfection. The straw felt 
now really proud, and shot up higher and higher. 

‘* Do you wish to leave me ?” sighed the weed. 

** Are you dizzy already ?” smiled the straw. 

“Stay with me—cling to me. Why do you 
rise higher ?” 

** Because I must. It is my nature.” 

“But it is not mine.” 

‘* Follow me, if you love me.” 

‘*You won’t stay? I know now that you do 
not love me any more.” 

And the weed loosened its tender arms and 
sank to the earth; but the straw continued to 
shoot ever upward. 

The bind-weed began to wither. Its flowers 
grew more and more pale. ‘‘I have but lived 
and flowered for you. For your sake have I 
sacrificed my spring and my summer. But you 
do not notice my flowers—you leave my little 
buds to wither in the air; you think upon any 
thing else but me and the beautiful summer—my 
time!” 

‘* T think upon the harvest: my time has also 
its claim.” 

Presently the rain came. Great drops fell 
upon the delicate leaves. ‘‘My time is soon 
over,” wept the weed, and closed its little flowers 
to hide the cold tears. 

Tears are heavy. The straw came near sink- 
ing under its burden, but it felt the importance 
of keeping itself upright ; it straightened up, gal- 
lantly facing the storm. It grew stiffer in the 
body—harder in the joints. 

It was one of the dark days. The heavens 
were gray and the earth dark; it had been rain- 
ing fora longtime. The weed had grown down- 
ward into the earth, as if it would hide itself from 
the storm. 

‘*Bend down once more as you did in days 
of yore, when my love was all and all to you,” 
begged the weeping flower. 

**T can not, I dare not,” groaned the straw. 

*¢ And I, who have bent a thousand times for 
your sake—I, who now bend myself to the very 
dust before your feet,” wailed the weed, grovel- 
ing on the earth. 

Then fell a couple of large rain-drops upon the 
blades; the weight was too much, the brave 
straw yielded, the weed pulled it down, atid both 
straw and weed sank down on the wet earth, 
never more to rise again. eh 

The harvest came. All the golden cornf was 
bound in sheaves, and brought to the barn ¥yith 
song and joy. But that which once so gallantly 
had reared its head above all the others remain- 
ed prostrate on the stubble field, The grain was 
mouldy and the straw withered. Of the beauti- 





ful vine, whose loving embrace had been so fatal, 
only the dry, blackened stalks remained. 


Thus ended the romance of the barley straw. 

The young wife had tears in her beautiful eyes, 
but they were the balmy tears which strengthen, 
not the scalding ones which crush the soul to 
the earth. She wound her arms around her hus- 
band’s neck, and whispered a single word in his 
ear. It was, ‘‘ Thanks.” 

Then she plucked the last, half-withered blos- 
som from the bind-weed. 

“It is a flower of memory that I will take 
with me, when I to-morrow return with you to 
the city again,” she said, softly, as she hid it in 
her bosom. ‘‘ Love is good, but labor and love 
are better. Pleasure is perfect only when it har- 
monizes with our permanent interests, as it is 
also true that no delight can be enduring which 
interferes with duty.” 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Tt . great storm of the season had spent its 
fury, and was followed by a bright and sun- 
ny day—the first Sunday in February. About 
three o’clock in the afternoon, as we were qui- 
etly reading in a cozy room on Brooklyn Heights, 
a bright little girl, whose eyes always discover 
every thing, exclaimed, ‘‘See! there are ever so 
many people walking across the river.’’ So, in- 
deed, it was; the East River was completely 
spanned by a bridge of ice, formed by gigan- 
tic blocks which were firmly wedged together. 
At Fulton Ferry all navigation was suspended 
for two or three hours. Crowds of anxious peo- 
ple, impatient to reach their homes, thronged 
the ferry-houses; and when one bold leader 
made a pathway on the ice from shore to shore, 
he was followed by scores, until about a thou- 
sand had made a safe passage. The scene was 
one of great animation and excitement among 
those who ventured on the perilous temporary 
bridge, as well as among the spectators who 
lined the wharves. Suddenly the cry was raised 
that the vast mass was moving; there was an 
instant rush for the shore, yet some found them- 
selves floating away on cakes of ice, and after 
some time were rescued by boats. Last year an 
ice bridge was formed a week later in the season ; 
and although this is by no means an annual phe- 
nomenon, it has occurred several times within 
the last twenty years, as well as previously. 
During the winter of 1821 and 1822 it is on rec- 
ord that the East River was completely closed 
for several weeks between New York and 
Brooklyn. 





The smerny instruments employed by the 
Signal Service Corps in their observations con- 
cerning the weather are the thermometer, the 
barometer, the hygrometer (for ascertaining the 
relative humidity of the atmosphere), the ane- 
mometer (for ascertaining the velocity of the 
wind), and the rain-gauge. 





This is the way reports'and rumors are fre- 
quently originated. At Rockford, Illinois, where 
small-pox has been expected, a panic recently 
arose from the following circumstance: A gro- 
cer’s messenger stopped to deliver something at 
a German house. The woman told him, “ Wait; 
mine poy will pring you the small pox;’’ for 
which he did not wait, but ran off, giving an 
alarm that they had the dreaded disease there. 
It was afterward ascertained that all the wom- 
an wanted was to have him wait for a wooden 
box. ‘Only this and nothing more.”’ 





It may yet be admitted that woman has a 
‘*sphere’’ in the realm of art, if nowhere else. 
Miss Jessie Macgregor, a Scottish lady, has car- 
ried off the highest honors at the British Royal 
Academy this year. The gold medal and books 
for the best historical painting, ‘‘ An Act of Mer- 
cy,” has been awarded to Miss Macgregor, who 
is the second female recipient of the honor. An- 
other lady, Miss J. C. Smith, received the silver 
medal for the best drawing from the antique. 





Lady Franklin, never weary of her continued 
efforts, now offers $10,000 for all the records that 
can be found of the expedition in which Sir John 
lost his life. 





London papers relate curious stories of the 
blunders made by Oxford under-graduates in the 
Scripture examination which they have to pass 
before taking their degrees. It is told of one that 
when asked who was the first King of Israel, he 
was so fortunate as to stumble upon the name 
of Saul. He saw thai he had hit the mark, and, 
wishing to show the examiners how intimate his 
knowledge of the Scriptures was, he added, con- 
fidently, ‘“‘Saul—also called Paul.””. Another was 
called upon to mention “‘ the two instances re- 
corded in Scripture of the lower animals speak- 
ing.’’ The under-graduate thought fora moment, 
and replied, ‘‘ Balaam’s ass.”’ ‘That is one, Sir. 
What is the other?” Under-graduate paused in 
earnest thought. At last a gleam of recollection 
lit up his face as he replied, “‘The whale! The 
whale said unto Jonah, ‘ Almost thou persuadest 
me to be a Christian!” 





A warning to sleepers in church comes from 
Lowell. A lady in that place attended a prayer- 
meeting in the vestry of the church not long 
ago, and fell into a comfortable slumber during 
the exercises. When she awoke she found her- 
self in the dark, a prisoner. No efforts of hers 
availed to release her. But about noon next 
day she succeeded in climbing out of a window, 
and, summoning aid, over the high fence of the 
church-yard. 





A young lady having been chosen engrossing 
clerk in the Minnesota Senate, resigned the po- 
sition when she found some reason to believe 
that a part of the votes were not cordially given. 
She was immediately re-elected by a hearty ma- 
jority. Such delicate sensitiveness was never 
known among male office-seekers, and it took 
every body by surprise. 





An unpalatable mouthful that Des Moines 
horse must have had, when he snatched a lady’s 
chignon from her head! This is the sad tale: A 
young gentleman and lady were driving through 
the street, when a restive steed came up behind, 
and having a bad habit of nipping at every thing 





he could, he seized upon the lady’s chignon, 
which was of regulation size. Then with a sud- 
den dash he shot ahead, bearing his prize be- 
tween his teeth. The lady screamed, as well she 
might, and the gentleman, seeing the trouble, put 
the whip to his-horse. But the driver of the 
thieving horse did not notice any difficulty, and 
thought it was only a race; so away they all 
went, the chignon charger leading the van. 





Guarana threatens to be a rival to tea and cof- 
fee. A Brazilian tree produces a small fruit, 
containing half a dozen seeds, called guarana. 
These being roasted, ground, and made into a 
beverage, are found to contain the same active 
principle as tea and coffee, and to produce simi- 
lar effects. 





The present Speaker of the English House of 
Commons was chosen nearly fifteen years ago. 
There have been only four Speakers in the House 
since the death of George III., which occurred 
above half a century ago. 





“Once upon a time” Mrs. Somerville and Miss 
Martineau were both guests at a literary soirée. 
A modest lady, not daring to seek an introduc- 
tion to such exalted beings, watched them from 
afar with intense interest. The two literary 
ladies retreated to a secluded window-seat and 
engaged in earnest conversation. The modest 
lady, thinking some astronomical problem or 
some profound question of political economy 
was under discussion, resolved to catch some 
of their wise words. She stole noiselessly to 
the window, and, concealed by the curtain, list- 
ened; and this was what she heard: 

“Pl tell you what I mean to do,”’ said Miss 
Martineau, laying her hand emphatically on the 
arm of Mrs. Somerville, ‘‘I mean to have my 
white crape shawl dyed brown, to wear with my 
brown satin dress.”’ 

Then answered Mrs. Somerville, impressively, 
through the ear-trumpet of Harriet Martineau, 
“T think you can not do better, my dear.” 





It is now believed by some who have careful- 
ly investigated the merits of cundurango that 
though not an absolute remedy in every case of 
cancer, it is in all instances very beneficial. 





Gustave Doré has undertaken a series of sketch- 
es of London street life. Doré must be a busy 
man, so multitudinous are his works. A corre- 
spondent of the Zvening Vail recently visited his 
studio in Paris, and describes him thus: “ He is 
a man some thirty-five or thirty-seven years of 
age, and looks even younger than that. His 
physique is fine—a massive chest both in breadth 
and depth, and a noble head with a wealth of 
dark hair falling low upon a brow which stamps 
him a man of genius. His bearing is as simple 
and unpretentious as that of a child, while the 
calm look in the lustrous eye points to the in- 
finite.” It is said that Doré is much interested 
in America, and proposes to visit it before long. 
He refuses, however, to come professionally, as 
he had been invited to do, because he would not 
consent to make sketches of American landscape 
as illustrations unless he were given carte blanche 
to make as many as he deemed best. Instead of 
five hundred, the number suggested, he thought 
thousands would be required to give an idea of 
its beauty and grandeur. 





‘*Sneak thieves,” so called, abound about this 
time of year. Housekeepers should see that 
doors and windows are secure, particularly 
when the family are all at dinner or supper. 
That is the time generally taken to ransack 
bedrooms and carry off the coats and hats from 
the front hall. 





Something like thirty thousand girls and wom- 
en in New York city find it necessary to sew for 
their living. The wages they receive make 
economy needful, especially if a feeble mother 
or sister is partially dependent upon them, as 
is often the case. Their lodging-rooms are the 
cheapest that are respectable, but frequently 
miserable enough, considering the price paid 
forthem. The hotel for working-women which 
is being erected by Mr. A. T. Stewart, and which 
will be completed in a few months, will give a 
comfortable and inexpensive place of abode to 
about fifteen hundred persons. It will, indeed, 
be a blessing to many who have been compelled 
to live in dark, ill-ventilated quarters. The aim 
will be to bring the entire cost of board, fuel, 
room rent, gas, and washing within three dollars 
aweek. In addition, the parlors and libraries 
will afford facilities for social amusement and 
mental improvement. 


Massachusetts and New Jersey stand up for 
comparison on one point. The Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Roseville, New Jersey, 
after a protracted discussion, have refused to 
admit young women to membership. Several 
young ladies have been admitted as ‘‘ associate” 
members of the Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation of Colchester, Massachusetts. It is said 
that the meetings of the association have in- 
creased in interest since this action. Naturally 
this would be the case. 





Australia has sent a quantity of kangaroo 
skins to San Francisco. They are to be made 
into leather. The skin of the kangaroo is thin 
but tough, and when tanned into leather is soft 
and pliable, and wears well. 





The wife of Frederick Charles, nephew of the 
Emperor of Germany, is painting a series of 
pictures representing all the battles in which 
her husband had command during the late war 
between France and Germany. She has a minia- 
ture art academy at Berlin, in which several 
young women who are studying painting assist 
her in her work. 





At length it is proved that man has more van- 
ity than woman. This is the way it came to 
puss. A curious investigator watched while a 
thousand men passed a looking-glass used as a 
sign on the sidewalk in Broadway. The result 
of his observations showed that nine hundred 
and ninety-nine men glanced complacently at 
their image as they passed. The other man was 
blind. Four hundred and fifty-two women 
passed during the same hour and a half, and 
none of them looked in the mirror—all of them 
being engaged intently examining each other’s 
appearance and dress. 
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AFTER THE BALL. 


Ts is an experience that comes home to 
the feminine heart. The glitter of lights, 
buzz of conversation, and excitement of the 
dance once over, a reaction follows, and the belle 
of the ball sinks wearily in an easy-chair on her 
arrival home in the small hours of the morning, 
without energy enough even to throw off her 
wrappings. There is a lesson to be read in this 
lassitude. ‘The late hours attendant on evening 
entertainments in our day sap the vital forces, 
and sow the seeds of future suffering. But the 
tendency in this direction continually grows 
worse, especially in large cities, where it has 
come to be considered quite out of rule to go to 
the most informal reception before nine o'clock 
in the evening, and where eleven ‘is considered 


\ | 


an early hour to set out for a large party or a 
ball. At this rate we shall eventually come round 
again to the hours kept in the times of bluff 
King Hal, whose sister, Mary Tudor, on wedding 
the sexagenarian Louis XII. of France, was se- 
verely chidden by her subjects for undermining 
the health of her aged spouse by her dissipated 
habits. She insisted on dining at noon, and pro- 
longing her evening to eleven or twelve o'clock, 
whereas the good King Louis had been accus- 
* tomed to dining at eight in the morning, and 
going to bed at six p.m., with the chickens in 
winter, and considerably before them in summer. 
Seriously, there is a crying need for reform among 
us in this respect. It is utterly impossible for 
any person who earnestly pursues a regular oc- 
cupation to keep the late hours demanded by 








fashionable society, and at the same time to pre- 
serve the clear brain and good digestion neces- 
sary to the transaction of business. - The nobles 
of England, who dine at eight, and whose time is 
at their own disposal, may be able to tarn night 
into day with impunity, but this will not do for 
practical, hard-working Americans. Rumors 
are rife that a change is imminent, and that it 
is already in contemplation in sundry fashionable 
circles to invite guests by card from seven to 
eleyen—a consummation, let us say, devoutly to 
be wished. . 





OLD AND NEW COLORS. 
HE colors which are now contemned as 
** old-fashioned”—the colors in vogue be- 
fore the present century—have been almost in- 
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variably more beautiful and more becoming than 
any we now have. The truth of the matter is, 
a color may be too pure: and of late our manu- 
facturers, urged on by the vulgar taste for mere- 
ly gaudy tints, have so much improved in color- 
distilling and dyeing that our modérn colors are 
hideous through their extreme purity. The old- 
fashioned blue, which had a dash of yellow in it, 
and which looks sadly faded against the fashion- 
able staring blues, was one of the most exqui- 
site hues ever worn; so was the warm dun-yel- 
low we see in the old masters’ pictures; so was 
the soft, brownish-crimson. The same remark 
applies to Oriental colors. The old Indian and 
Persian manufactures, which will never grow 
old, look forever perfect and grand, and this is 
not only due to the wondrous Oriental feeling 
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for combining colors—it is partly due to the im- 
perfection of the colors they used. ‘The reds are 
chiefly dull, the blues greenish, the white yel- 
lowish or gray, the black half brown: this may 
be noticed.in any old Indian carpet or shawl. 
But alas! the Orientals are being demoralized by 
the European. mania for harsh and vulgar con- 
trasts; and it is becoming more and more diffi- 
cult to procure the old subdued mixtures. 
the goods they fabricate for the French and En- 
glish markets, they are beginning to use the 
cheap 
still, through sheer ignorance, adhere to the old 
patterns. Soon they may give place to the mod- 
ern bad ones, and we shall have nothing better 
from the East than we can make at home, as far 
as harmony of tints and poetry of design are con- 
cerned, 
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In some strange way a certain amount of im- 
perfection is necessary to beauty. Our perfect 
machinery can not make the curiously charming 
fabrics that these poor people weave with their 
obsolete looms; we have lost the strange charm 
of color which we, in common with them, once 
possessed to a great degree; and certainly we 
have not improved on the ancient patterns; we 
have to go back to them again and again for our 
lace, for our brocades, and for our carpets. We 
have perfected our method, and lost our pictur- 
esque effects ; we have perfected our colors, and 
lost our perceptions of and feeling for real beauty. 

As for colors in dress, we have quite forgotten 
that they must be always subservient to the com- 
plexion. For instance, no blue eyes can bear 
the propinquity of the modern bright blues 











without. turning gray—indeed, there are no blue 
eyes now; no cheek.can outbloom the modern 
pinks and scarlets; it is because ‘these colors 
have been brought to such a pitch of perfection 
that they dazzle, but enhance nothing ; and they ° 
have the retributive effect of not lasting. The 
antique colors, like the Oriental ones, may ‘have 
faded, and probably did so, but they never showed 
either the change of time or the stains of wear 
to any thing like the same ‘extent, nor so early, 
as the modern‘ colors; they! were not ‘so bright, 
,though they were far more subtile: ‘ In those 
days one could put on a gown half a dozen times 
without looking slovenly ; it would look beauti- 
ful and good to the last. Ruskin says truly that 
**no color harmony is of high’ order unless in- 
volving indescribable tints ;” and this is the se- 
cret of the antique colors—each partook of some 
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other; their yey imperfection made them the 
most perfect of all colors. I will nevertheless 
confess with joy that I see a glimmer of hope in 
the shops for the public at large. This summer 
there has been a struggle to defeat the glaring 
colors by dun colors—tertiaries of every hue, and 
mixtures of the same color in various shades in 
a single dress. I have seen a gown In & shop 
window made of three different shades of mud- 
color, another of slate and mud color, and both 
costumes were very effective. There is also hope 
in the new shades of olive, salmon and citron, 
and green-blue that have recently appeared. 
They are often desperately bright, but they are , 
refreshing, having lost the sharp edge of their 
purity, and become tempered with remote or Op- 
posing colors. 
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BEING TOWED. 


N the clear, crisp, frosty air of a February 
morning, what sensation can be comparable 

to the keen delight with which the practiced 
skater glides over. the glittering ice? What if 
the accomplishment has been gained by numer- 
ous falls and countless contusions! The game is 
well worth the powder, as all will acknowledge 
who have arrived successfully at the coveted goal. 
During. the last few years this healthful and ex- 
hilarating amusement has been largely practiced 











by ladies; and their picturesque dresses and 
graceful movements add much to the beauty of 
the skating-rink.. The ice, indeed, has a pecul- 
iar fascination ; and those who lack the courage 
to trust themselves alone thereon, may still enjoy 
the serene delight of being towed like our hero- 
ine in the picture, who glides with queenly grace 
over the slippery surface in the wake of her-mer- 
ry guides. We well remember the sensation 
which was created in the Central Park, some 
twelve or fourteen years ago, when a few ladies 
ventured on the ice on the smaller skating-pond. 


Their example immediately found numerous fol- 
lowers, and before the winter was over skating 
was recognized as a fashionable amusement by 
the ladies of New York. 


MODERN SERVANTS. 


F mistaken friends of servants will persist in 
disparaging domestic service as a degrada- 
tion, and so deter the best men and women of 
the working class from undertaking it as an em- 


The notion that the personal services and im- 
mediate receipt of directions involved in do- 
mesticity are things in themselves degrading 
is one of the grassest of the fallacies and vulgar- 
est of the vulgarisms of the day. ‘There is no 
position in which perfect disinterestedness and 


devotion can be more thoroughly displayed than | 


in faithful service. The payment and receipt of 
wages, so far from detracting from the honora- 
bleness of the relation, places both master and 
servant on a footing of plain justice, whereon their 
mutual kindliness and ‘* works of supererogation” 
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BEING TOWED. 


ployment, of course the despised profession will 
be filled by despicable persons ; and if mistresses 
will persist in childish efforts to claim a power 
which has passed from their hands, and servants 
will persist in the no less childish effort to com- 
bine the pleasures of a nomad existence with 
the largest profits of an employment whose first 
condition is fixity of tenure, then, indeed, there is 
nothing before either one or the other but dis- 
appointment and mutual recriminations without 
end. But I donot believethat any of these rocks 
are unavoidable. 





can be displayed infinitely better than on any 
other ground. ‘The difference isseen when men 
or women consent to live as unsalaried depend- 
ents on persons not called on to support them. 
No observer can hesitate to say that a paid serv- 
ant, free to come and go, neither owing nor 
claiming any pecuniary obligation, holds a far 
better and more really respectable attitude than 
that of such an unpaid dependent, whose serv- 
ices, however devoted, never wholly suffice to 
wipe away the semblance of obligation for mate- 
rial benefits. To talk of being a “‘hireling” as 
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detracting from the beauty of any service, high 
or low, is simply absurd. The clergyman who 
lives on his tithes preaches “‘ hireling” sermons ; 
the soldier who pockets his pay dies a ‘‘ hire- 

’s” death at the cannon’s mouth ;. the poet 
who condescends to send to his banker his pub- 
lisher’s check has but a ‘‘ hireling’s” inspiration, 


| in any sense in which a faithful butler, house- 


keeper, maid, or groom can be said to do “‘ hire- 
ling” service to master or mistress. The evil re- 


pute of such contracts has come out of this, that 
the two parties to them do not keep them equal- 








ly honestly. The employer usually pays the 
wages he has engaged to pay with tolerable 
punctuality ; and if he should attempt to tender 
a dollar short money, or a dollar of base coin, the 
defrauded servant would quickly obtain justice. 
On the other hand, the servant (how often we do 
not care to speculate) gives short service or bad 
service for his wages, and the master has no rem- 
edy save to send him away and find another, who 
will perhaps do just the same. The dishonesty 
in the one case is, beyond question, quite as great 


| as in the other, though habit has so.far dulled us 
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to its observation that we hardly pass any strong 
censure on instances of it, while a mere rumor 
that a gentleman had offered his footman a bad 
half crown would set a county gossiping for a 
month, All the result apparent is unfortu- 
nate prejudice against household service in gen- 
eral—a prejudice which ought to be limited, and 
very urgently directed against the dishonest kind 
of eye-service aforesaid. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mowa.—The bracelets are worn above the top of 
the glove if possible, but on the wrist over the glove 
if they are small. More than one bracelet on an arm 
is not in good taste, yet two or three are worn. Trim 
your polonaise with bias black silk bands and fringe. 
The suit will be very pretty. 

Muss N. F. M.—We can not give you a plan for mak- 
ing your switch lighter. You had better exchange it. 
—The vest-basque walking suit will be worn in the 
spring.—If you are very young, put your first name on 
your card, but if you are fairly in society, Miss Smith 
is preferable.—Dust your hands well with Lubin’s vio- 
let-powder before putting on your gloves, and the per- 
spiration will not discolor them.—Make your black al- 
paca by Plain-basque Walking Suit illustrated in Bazar 
No, 8, Vol. V.—Shampoo your head frequently to take 
out superfluous oils. : 

M. A. M.—Get an olive brown cashmere polonaise, 
and a silk or poplin skirt of the same color, for a rich 
bride’s traveling dress. Use the Marguerite polonaise 
pattern, and trim with ruffles of the silk and fringe. 

Quoppy.—Wear the Undine dress—pale green tarla- 
tan, looped with bits of shells and 

Inquisitrve.—Make your black lustre by Plain- 
basque Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 8, Vol. V. 
Trim with bias ruffles of the same headed by lapping 
folds. 

Vinermta Danz.—The Dolly Vardens are merely po- 
lonaises, as you will find if you read New York Fash- 
ions of Bazar No, 8, Vol. V. The Marguerite is the 
best design for them. Flat ‘button-moulds covered 
with silk are used on silk and cashmere basques. 

Errrz G.—Basques will continue in fashion, and the 
best model for your black silk suit is the Plain-basque 
Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 8, Vol. V. 

Bianoux.—A white tarlatan dress, with three or 
four rows of kilt pleating on the demi-train, and one 
on the basque and upper skirt, is pretty and inexpen- 
sive. Loop the upper skirt with trailing autumn 
leaves, or with rose or blue ostrich tips, or else black 
velvet bows with a rose in each bow. The basque is 
short-sleeved, low-necked, and without lining, or, at 
most, only a Swiss muslin lining. 

B. B. B.—If you begin your note by speaking of 
yourself in the third person, you should continue to do 
80 to the end of it. For instance: ‘‘ Mr. Smith’s com- 
pliments to Miss Jones, requesting the pleasure,” etc. ; 
or else: “‘ Mr, Smith sends compliments to Miss Jones, 
and requests the pleasure,” etc. 

Vasutt.—You will find many hints about taking care 
of the complexion in the “ Ugly Girl” articles pub- 
lished in Bazar, Vol. IV. We can not repeat them 
here. 

Mrs. A. W. P.—Make a sloped seam down the mid- 
dle of your loose sacque, having the waist nearly tight ; 
then leave it open down this seam below the waist, also 
in the seams under the arms; trim it up the seams and 
around the edge, and it will be large enough for your 
tournure. 

A Meonanio’s Wirr.—The Bazar containing an ar- 
ticle on bread-making has been sent you; also the cut 
paper pattern. We are sorry that we can not give you 
the recipe you want. As you are an Englishwoman, 
perhaps you do not know that housekeepers here some- 
times give their soap-fat in exchange for ready-made 
soap to a cartman who comes for it two or three times 
a week, 

A Priam Gret.—A white muslin upper skirt and 
waist, over any solid colored or even a black silk, 
would answer your purpose, 

Cutoaco Sussortwer.—We can send you any back 
numbers of the Bazar you want at 10 cents a number. 

Exoisr.—Goethe is pronounced as if spelled Géty. 
—Wear your hair in crimps in front, with a braided 
chignon. Girls of seventeen usually wear long dresses 
for full dress, and short suits of ordinary length for the 
street.—Quixotic is accented on the second syllable— 
ot—as is exotic.—Qui vive means, literally, who lives, 
and is equivalent to our ‘‘ Who goes there?” To say 
that one is on the qui vive means that he is on the 
alert.—The engagement-ring is worn on the first finger 
of the left hand. 

Dora E.—The “Bazar Book of Decorum” will be 
sent you from this office on receipt of $1 and your ad- 
dress.—Get blue or plum-colored cashmere for the 
blonde’s blouse, cherry or black for the brunette’s. 

M. R. 8.—Make a basque and over-skirt by the 
Worth basque pattern for your black silk dress. The 
skirt of this suit trains slightly in the house, and may 
be looped for the street. Trim with ruffles and lace 
or fringe. 

R. A. T.—The advertising columns of our back num- 
bers will tell you about the matter you refer to. We 
know nothing of it further than what is stated in the 
advertisement, and we can not spend time in mailing 
the address of advertisers when a reference to the pa- 
per would furnish the reader the desired information. 

E. H.—The basque will probably continue to be 
worn through the summer, and over-skirts also, but 
it is too soon to know what change will be made in 
their shape. 

Miss Jessie B.—Read answer above to “Mrs, A. W. 
P.” We send you the Watteau sacque pattern, as 
you would probably like to put a Watteau fold down 
the back of the garment. 

Janz L.—The Bazar does the best it can by its cor- 
respondents. Its col are sometimes too crowded 
for minute details or for answers in this column, but 
replies are embodied in other articles in the paper. 
Therefore the best thing for you to do is to read each 
number carefully, and you will usually find a general 
answer, and perhaps a special one. 

Do..y.—For full information about ladies’ under- 
clothing read New York Fashions of Bazar No. i, 
Vol. V. 

Lizzir R.—A Dolly Varden, as we have said before, 
is a polonaise of gay flowered chintz calico, or of cre- 
tonne, or brocaded silk, to be worn over a solid-col- 
ored silk skirt, usually black. For making your 
striped spring silk read New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 8, Vol. V. Make your delaine suit with polonaise, 
cape, and single skirt by description in New York 
Fashions of Bazar of the present number. 

A Sunsorinrr.—A polonaise suit of gray or brown 
cashmere or poplin would be pretty for a bride to wear 
to New York in the spring. Get some additional hair 
and wear a braided coil. 








Mas. W. W. W.—Make your green poplin by the 
Marguerite Vest-polonaise Suit illustrated in Bazar 
No. 52, Vol. IV. 

B. A, L.—Polonaises will be worn in the spring. 
Black or gray cashmere polonaises may be worn with 
almost any skirt. Four yards of cashmere will make 
a Marguerite polonaise. A Martha Washington cap 
with loose crown and coronet is pretty for elderly la- 
dies with thin hair. Crimp your hair by plaiting, and 
wear it flowing. If your gingham is striped, trim it 
with bias bands and white braid; if checked, with 


COLGATE & CO’S 


CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
Sume, and is in every respect superior 
jor TOILET USE 

Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles, 





ruffles of the same. Pleated shirt-waists will be worn 
again in the spring and summer.—Abbott’s histories 
are good authorities. We do not know of any bio- 
graphical sketch extant of the lady you mention. 

Brissanz.—A new masquerade costume is called 
the Hours. It has a white skirt, baby waist, angel 
sleeves, and a peasant waist of gold-colored silk. A 
broad silk band, half blue, half gold, surrounds the 
skirt, and on it at intervals are twelve white medal- 
lions with the hours L, IT., IIL, etc., printed on them, 
Dark brown flowing hair with gilt diadem. 

Another pretty costume is the Planets. A white silk 
skirt is bordered with a blue silk band, and dotted 
with gilt stars. White gauze over-skirt and baby 
waist bespangled with stars. Blue silk girdle, wide 
and pointed, with a star on each point. Necklace, 
diadem, and bracelets of stars. Blue ribbon band on 
the light crimped hair. Blue silk gaiters. 

Epna anp Masquerave.—Wear the Hours costume 
described above to “‘ Brisbane.” 





Every lady has been a years a toilet prep- 
aration in which she could confidence, and use 


made by the Metropolitan Board of Health oe 

. W. Laird 8 entirely free 

detrimental to health or injurious to the 

skin. It can't used without sho’ the slightest 

trace of its use. Will leave the skin soft, smooth, and 

delicately beautiful. Sold at all —— and fancy- 
goods stores. Depot, 5 Gold St., N. Y.—[Com.] 





Tose who wish a reliable hair preparation 
should buy Hall’s: Vegetable Sicilian Hair Re- 
newer. It is compounded of the purest ingredi- 
ents and with the strictest care.—[Com.] 





Wurrcoms’s Astuma Remepy.—In no case of purely 


asthmatic character has it failed.—[Com.] 
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Coryine Wueet..—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. is 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ATTENTION!! LADIES!! 
ile MRS. C. G. PARKER 
purchase, for persons wishing to save the expense 
and trouble of visiting New York £0 do their shopping, 
any article for ladies 


sent by ro desired. Reference, by permission, is 
made to thé*Proprietors of this Journal, Rev. Hen 
RS. C. G@. PARKER, 713 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


MOTHERS; 


NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, 
A THE MOTHER’S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 
V by the most eminent ph sicians. U 
old by Druggists and Grocers. 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
Ets South William Street, New York. R 


INFANTS. 
DOUBL POINTED NEEDLES!! 
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FRUITS, FLOWERS, & SEEDS. 


OUR CATALOGUE of Small Fruits, containing | 


much valuable information on Small-Fruit culture, 
and two coLoRED cHROMOS, With Price-List, sent 
for 10 cents. 

OUR CATALOGUE of Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds, containing instructions for cultivation, sent 
on receipt of stamp. 

OUR CATALOGUE of Roses, Shrubs, Ever- 
greens, Ornamental, Flowering, Bedding, and 
Green-house Plants, containing descriptions of 
many new and rare Plants, sent on receipt of stamp. 

One each of the above catalogues, which, combined, 
contain over 100 pages, sent for 15 cents. 
ta We offer great inducements to purchasers, and 
by our liberal offers “by mail” place our establishment 
at every man’s door. 
R. CUMMING & CO., 
Successors te J. Knox, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Seed Store, 99 Smithfield St. 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKERS. 
Patented June 27, 1871. 

One of the most important inventions of the age! 
The most perfect Button-Hole Worker ever invented ! 

= So simple that 
a child can work 
& more rfect 
button-hole with 
it than the most 
experienced hand 
can work without 










», § use them say that 
N “| they are worth 
“S fio their weight in 
gold. Over bate thousand sold during the first week 
juction. 
ral inducements offered to the trade. 
Merchants find it an 


The most 


A. W. WEBSTER & CO., 599 Broadway, N. Y. 


= SOMETHING NEW. 


This letter A is a sample of the 
size and style of our Ornamental In- 


tial Stamps for g with 
ible Ink (the initial of the surname 
only) on Table Linen, Pillow Cases, 
Handkerchiefs, &c. 

Ink, Pad, 








Any Letter, inclu 





Next to the Sewing Machi 
the greatest boon to woman. NO 'THIMBLE required 
in their use. The most perfect Needle ever made. 
Sample box, postpaid, for 25 cents, U. 8. Currency; 
Five boxes assorted sizes, $100. Merchants supplied. 

A. ADAMS, Box 14144, Montreal, Canada. 


— HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES, 
4 A i R, SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
28 inches long, weight 234 oz., only $6 00. 
30 inches long, weight 23 oz., only $7 50. 
32 inches long, weight 3 oz., only $9 00. 
Coronet Braids, solid hair, only $4 50. 

Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase hair goods from the only hair importer who 
retails at wholesale prices. 

: CHAS, V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1843. ~ 687 Broadway, near Amity St. 
New York. 

Send color by mail. Will send Switches, C.0O.D., 
by express; or by mail, prepaid, on receipt of regis- 
tered letter ormoney order. Correspondence answered. 








SK YOUR DRUGGIST for Dr. AMOS B. 
MILLER’S ODONTON TH POWDER. 
First made in 1830. Price 25 cents. Samples mailed. 
Office, 195 and 197 Fulton St., New York. 





"3 ? We - ot 

ct.profit. 
mm direct to f: ies ‘actor 

U S nd for ill i 

e ° hants, &c. Paaong on 


‘Merc! 
know), using our Pianos in 40 Statesand Territories, 
e Plano Co., 865 Broadway, New York. 


ORCHESTRAL, MEDIUM, & COLIBRI 
MATHUSHEK PIANO-FORTES. 
Acknowledged the best in the world for tone, touch, 
and durability. Descriptive Pamphlets free. Address 
MATHUSHEK PIANO M’F¥’G CO., New Haven, Conn. 
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New Era in Stationery. 


THE FIVE STYLES OF THE 


NEWEST PARISIAN TINTED NOTE-PAPERS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LAROCHE-JOUBERT, LACROIX, & Cie., Angouleme, France, 


Viz., Mikado, a pale chamois tint; the Camée, or flesh tint; Fleur de Violette; Fleur 

de Rose; and the Ciel @hiver, or winter sky, a delicate blue tint; together with the 

ot White-Bordered Eau du Nil, are now ready; also, a new style of Sombre- 
‘inted Gray Mourning Paper, in diferent widths and new designs of black bordering. 


FOR SALE AT ALL THE PRINCIPAL STATIONERY STORES. 


Put up in pockages, with beautiful colored labels, and in Eleqant Parisian Station- 
le into Jewelry Cases, Glove, Handkerchief, or Bon-Bon Boxes, 
&c., &c., varying in price from $2 00 to $15 00 each. 


Geo. H. Reay and Willard Felt & Co., New York, Sole Importers. 





families. 





Denslow & Bush's 


Guaranteed over 150° Fire Test. WI 

lighted lam; wo vo and broken! SAFEST AND PUREST OIL KNOWN. Used in 100,000 
‘or sale every where. Dealers, address D k 

N. Y.; 40 India St., Boston; 34 8, Calvert St., Baltimore; or 479 S. Canal St., Chicago. 


“Pramium Oil” 
LL NOT EXPLODE, even if a 
LOW & BUSH, 130 Maiden Lane, 





RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y, 


DRESS GOODS. 
Just Opened: 
DOLLY VARDENS in CRETONNES AND FOU. 
LARDS; 
PONGEE FOULARDS, FRENCH PERCALES, with 
BORDERS; 
LINEN CHAMBRAIS; 
COTTON AND LINEN SEERSUCKERS; 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH PRINTS; 
STRIPED AND CHINE CREPE “ EUGENIE;” 
FIGURED AND STRIPED FRENCH BAPTISTE, 
New and Beautiful Goods for Dresses and Suits - 
JACONETS and ORGANDIES. ; 


NEW EMBROIDERIES. 
We are now offering a fine line of 
HEMSTITCHED AND EMBROIDERED 
* FRENCH LINEN SETS, 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


Also, 
TEN CASES HAMBURGH EDGINGS and INSERT- 
INGS; 
CHEMISE BANDS, worked on Double Linen; 
NEEDLE-WORK NIGHT-DRESS SETS; 
SWISS AND CAMBRIC FLOUNCINGS, 
RUFFLINGS, PUFFINGS, PLAITINGS, &c., &c. 


LACES. 
Just received, 
WHITE AND COLORED CLUNY TRIMMING 
LACES, for Baptiste Suits, &c.; 
BLACK THREAD AND QUIPURE LACES, all 
widths ; 
REAL AND ITALIAN VALENCIENNES LACES. 













TO USE.” 
“EASIEST 
TO SELL.” 


8. M. Agents: 
Itdon't pay you 
to fight the best 
machine, Prove 
our claims. Get 
the agency and 
sellit, Address 

“DOMESTIC” 8, M. Co., 96 Chambers St., N. Y. 


Library Edition 


MISS MULOCK’S 
WORKS. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per volume. 








The following volumes are now ready: 


HANNAH. — OLIVE. — OGILVIES. — THE 
HEAD OF THE FAMILY. — JOHN 
HALIFAX. — AGATHA’S HUSBAND. 
—A LIFE FOR A LIFE.—TWO MAR- 
RIAGES. — CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. 
—A NOBLE LIFE.—A HERO.—STUD- 
IES FROM LIFE.—THE FAIRY BOOK. 
—UNKIND WORD.—MISTRESS AND 
MAID.—A BRAVE LADY (In Press).— 
THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM (In Press). 


PusiisHEp By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





G2” Harper & Broruers will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of $1 50. 


ADIES! 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 
falling out, and preserve 

its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugeists at $1.00 per bottle. 


00K HERE, LADIES !—Buy the “MAID- 
EN’S BLUSH.” ‘It is the best thing ever prepared 
for giving a rich, rosy tint to the cheek. o lady 
will be without it after giving it a trial. 
Small packages, 50 cents; Large, $1 00. 
NELSON ANDREWS, 
Lock Box No. T. Providence, R. I. 


MADAME FOY'S CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Is acknowledged THE BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever 
made. Numerous Testimo- 
nials in its favor are being re- 
ceived from all parts of the United 
States. Lady Agents wanted to 
canvass from house to house. 
HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
New Haven, Conn. 
Arnotp & Banna, New York; 
D. B. Fisk & Co., Chicago, 
Agents. 























BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 
For particulars, address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
per & Brothers, 331 Pearl St., New York. 
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Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


AROUND THE WORLD. 3 
.D. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $300. (Just Ready.) 


THE LAND OF DESOLATION: being a Personal 
Narrative of Observation and Adventure in Green- 
Jand. By Isaac I. Hayes, M.D., Author of ‘“‘The 

m Polar Sea,” &c. With Illustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. an 


SHAKESPEARE'’S HISTORY OF KING HENRY 
THE EIGHTH. Edited, with Notes, by Wm. J. 
Ronrg, A.M., formerly Head Master of the High- 
School, Cambridge, Mass. With Illustrations. Uni- 
form with “The Merchant of Venice” and ‘The 
Tempest.” 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


TYERMAN’S WESLEY. The Life and Times of the 
Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founder of the Methodists. 
By the Rev. Luxe Tyrrman, Author of ‘The Life 
of Rev. Samuel Wesley.” Portraits. 3 vols., Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $250 per vol. Vol. I. just ready. 


SMILES'S CHARACTER. Character. By Samur. 
Suites, Author of ‘ Self-Help,” “ Eyer of the 
Huguenots,” “ Life of the Stephensons,” &c. 12mo, 
Cloth, $150. (Uniform with “ Self-Help."’) 





By Evwarp D. G. Peme, 
One Vol., 


Complete in Volume. 
Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SOUL AND INSTINCT, as 
distinguished from Materialism. With Supplement- 
ary Demonstrations of the Divine Communication 
of the Narratives of Creation and the Flood. By 
Martyn Patne, » M.D., LL.D., Author of “The 

Institutes of Medicine,” &c. Svo, Cloth, $5 00. 


WATER AND LAND. B 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $150. (Forming 
of Science for the Young). 


MARCY’S BORDER REMINISCENCES. Border 
Reminiscences. By Ranpo.ru B. Maroy, U.S.A., 
Author of “The Prairie Traveler,” ‘‘ Thirty Years 
of ~~ Life on the Border,” &c. Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00. fas 


GAIL HAMILTON'S WOMAN'S WORTH. Woman's 
Worth and Worthl : the Compl t to ** 
New Atmosphere.” By Gam Hamiron. 


Cloth, $1 50. 


JACOB ABBOTT ON TRAINING THE YOUNG. 
Gentle M in the M t and ‘Training 
of the Young. A Book for the Parents of Young 
Children. By Javon Anzorr. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. me 


SMILES’S ROUND THE WORLD. Round the 
World; including a Residence in Victoria, and a 
Journey by Rail across North America. By a Boy. 
Edited by Samuex Smuves, Author of “Character,” 
“Self-Help,” &c. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


DU CHAILLU’S NEW BOOK FOR BOYS. The 
Country of the Dwarfs. By Pau. Du Cuau.uv. Il- 
lustrated. 12mo, Cloth, Gilt Sides, $1 75. Uniform 

, with Du Chaillu’s Books for Boys: Stories of the 

Gorilla Country.—Wild Life Under the Equator.— 


Lost in the Jungle.—My Apingi Kingdom. 


NAST’S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1872. 
With nearly 150 Illustrations, from Original Designs 
by Thomas Nast, made expressly for this Almanac. 
Crown 8vo, Paper, 30 cents; Four Copies, $1 00. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF CATHARINE M. SEDG- 


WICK. Edited by Mary E. Dewry. With Frontis- 
piece and Two Steel Portraits. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISHED BY 
IARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


POOR MISS FINCH. By Wi.x1e Cottrss, Author 
of “Man and Wife,” “No Name,” ‘* Woman in 
White,” “‘The Moonstone,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, $100. (Just Ready.) 


y JAcoB Axssort. Copious! 
ol I 





12mo, 











PATTY. By Karnarme 8. Macquor. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents, = 


LIBRARY EDITION OF MISS MULOCK'S WORKS. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. The following volumes 
are now ready: 

Hannah.—Olive.—Ogilvies.—The Head of the 
Family.—John Halifax.—Agatha’s Husband.—A 
Life for a Life.—Two Marriages.—Christian’s Mis- 
take.—A Noble Life.—A Hero.—Siudies from Life. 
—The Fairy Book,—Unkind Word.—Mistress and 
Maid.—A Brave Lady (In Press).—The Woman’s 
Kingdom (In Press). 


BLADE-0’-GRASS. By B. L. Farsron, Author of 
“Joshua Marvel,” “Grif,” &c. Beautifully Illustra- 
ted. Svo, Paper, 35 cents. 


THE AMERICAN BARON. By James Dz Mrz, 
Author of “The ey Club,” ‘*Cord and Creese,” 
“The ——— c. Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 
$100; Cloth, $150. __ 


FAIR TO SEE. By Lawrenoz W. M. Looguart. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. er 


HANNAH. By the Author of “John Halifax.” 12mo, 
Cloth, $150. Cheap Edition, 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


DURNTON ABBEY. By Tuomas Apo.pnvus TROL- 
torr, Author of ‘‘Lindisfarn Chase,” ‘A Siren,” 
&c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE PREY OF THE GODS. By F.orence MarryatT 
(Mrs. Ross Clfarch), Author of ‘‘ Her Lord and Mas- 
ter,” &c. Svo, Paper, 30 cents. 


JOSHUA MARVEL. By B. L. Farszon, Author of 
Blade-o'-Grass," &c. Svo, Paper, 40 cents. 





t2- Harrer & Broruers will send any of their 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

a2 Harper's Caratoaue mailed free on receipt 0; 
Six Cents in postage stamps. - : 


SAVE 20 DOLLARS. 


ddress, 
Lltson SEwtne MAOHINECO., Cleveland, 0.3; St. 
Pic: uis, Mo.; Phila., Pa.; or, 707 Broadway, N. Y.- 
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BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertain-ng to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this catalogue may be se- 
lected patterns of every Lenees ry and of every size, 
ranging from 30 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of postage stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any ad free of 
charge. In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper’s Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no parallel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of meer | 
household. We are confident that this premium will 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 
JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—read the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew ali day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it perform the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, embroidering, 
tucking, cording, frilling, =. ringing, etc., it 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
a moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many: tiny 
pleats, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 
fact, every description of sewing is reduced from a 

uestion of hours to one of minutes. We make the 

ollowing offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 


ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


B. SMALL, Manufacturer of 
* CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


for Ladies, Misses, Boys, and Children, of all ages and 
sizes. He furnishes all the Patterns issued with this 
paper. Illustrated Catalogue sent free. Address 

J. B. SMALL, 643 Broadway, New York. 





J.B. Small’s Cut 
Paper Patterns 
have a printed 
label showing 
taeir size, the 
amount of cloth, 


with 
cutting & mak- 
ing, and a Pic- 


ture of the gar- 
ment when fin- 
ished. 





Front. 821. Back. 
Lady’s Waterproof Sacque & Cape, with Watteau Fold. 


Nine sizes, 30 to 46 inches bust measure. Price 25 
cents each. Sent on receipt of price and measure. 


THE FOURTH VOLUME OF 
MClintock & Strong's Cyclopedia. 


t- NOTICE TO AGENTS. . 





Messrs. Harper & Brothers have the pleasure of an- 
nouncing that the Fourru Volume of M‘Ciintook & 
Srrone’s Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ec- 
clesiastical Literature is now printed, and will be ready 
for delivery to Agents in about a fortnight. Applica- 
tion should be made immediately to 

AVERY BILL, care of Harrsr & Broruens, 
331 Pearl Street, Franklin Square, New York. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven To Fit any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, Tuk NAMES AND DI- 
RECTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON 
EAOH SEPARATE PIECE OF THE PATTERN, SO as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 










Vol. IV. 

WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS........... No. 1 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER......... wo 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK..... “Pg 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. “3 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT. “es 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT..... a ee 
LADY’S TRAVELING SUIT.................. og 
MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 

TaD “= 


GIRL’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 

8 years old) « 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 

ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 

Sin nénshenad casaabadicd Saidbaabs ae = 
BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 

JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “* 29 
BOY'S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNICK- 

ERBOCKERS (for Boy from 4to9 years old). “* 31 
YOUTH'S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 

VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 

from: S to 18 years old). ....-....cccccceccese 33 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 

Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. “ 35 


POOR EPS edisasnsdddacsnansdsasesecaecd Me 
LOUIS XIV. POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. * 39 
VEST-BASQUE WALKING SUIT............ “a 
LADY’S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. “ 42 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
Oe Te WOM Nias. cnad dc ncdedecsadccdccane “44 
GENTLEMAN’S DRESSING-GOWN AND 
SN OCA a5 oc Saccccncacccsevcaseceaa — sa 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... “* 48 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 
justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... “ 49 


WATTEAU MANTLE, with Pleated Blouse, 
Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. ‘* 50 


Gansdbenasacdaasdasaiadeccdacucaae * 52 
WATTEAU SACQUE AND CAPE, with Pom- 
padour Waist and Trained Skirt............ * 62 
Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... * 2 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER................ « 4 
LADY’S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers)..........sce-eceeees “« 6 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
STE WAT GE oo cde cigecicceceddccecccace =" 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


GLYCERINE CAKE. 


Rawo..e’s Toret Giyorriwe Cake is unequaled for 
Washing, Shaving, Shampooing, Tooth Soap, and Baby 
Wash; produces a clear, soft, white skin, and prevents 

imples and come Warranted over one-half pure 
lycerine. For sale by druggists. Marx & Rawo ze, 
Manufacturers of Glycerine, 179 William St.,New York. 


Choice 1 Selected 1 Fresh ! 
Choice SHEDS! Selected SHEDS! Freeh SEEDS! 
Annuals, collection 25 choice sorts, $1; 12 sorts, 50c. 
Early Concord Corn, . 25c. Butter Beans, qt., 50c. 
Wethersfield Onion, Ib., $2; 44 Ib., $125; Calycanthus, 
gt, $1; Ey. Rose Potatoes, bush., $2. 
Peach, bu., $2; bbl.,$4. Apple, Osage Orange, bu., $12. 
Seed and Plant Catalogue, 112 pages, Illustrated, 10c. 
F. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, Illinois. 


— HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Off ere— 451 Broadway, N. Y. 
will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, MELopgons, anc 
Oxeans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS 
MONTH, Or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


E KEEP R COMPASS AND IN- 
MAGNETIC TIME- ER, picaon. A partes 
GEM for the et of every traveller, jer, boy, farmer, an 
R EVERYBODY desiring a reliable time-heoper, avd also  euperior 
b compass. Usual watch-size, steel works, glass crystal, all ina neat 
WARRANTED to denote correct time and to keep 
i two ‘Nothing like st! This per 
GS gp W/E Meet ssizmph of mechaniam willbe ent in a neat cans, prepaid ta any 
y — 2 ae e 
* on pap h ya KING & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 
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BEST IN THE WORLD. 
VALENTINES, cantiy esiored, 16° cette 2 











dozen; 25 for 25c.; 3¢ gross, 60c.; 144 for only $1. Sen- 
timental, 15c., 25c., and 50c.adozen. Elegant Lace and 
Gilt, 12c., 15c., 20c., 25c., and 50c. each. Superb Box 
Valentines at $1, $1 50, $3, $8, and $5. Valentine Cards 
and Writers, 12c. each. ALL SENT PREPAID ANY WHERE. 
$3, $5, and $10 lots for dealers. Retail at rour Tres the 
cost. All sent for cash. 25 ‘* Comics” for 25 cts. 
Order only of HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 


Gentle Measures 
TRAINING the YOUNG, 


Gentle Measures in the Management and Train- 
ing of the Young. A Book for the Parents 
of Young Children. By Jacos Aszorr. Il- 
lustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 








Prsiisurp By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





=~ Harper & Brotuers will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of $1 75. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1872. 


The Messrs. Harper are doing an 
educational work so important that we 
can only think of the absence of their 
periodicals as an irreparable national 
loss. Such a periodical as Harper’s 
Weekly is a public benefaction.—The 
Methodist. 


SS ANNE, 
maser” 


There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
icalexecution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more — 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y. Standard, 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 





inal of our Magazines.— Nation, 








The best publication of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columne contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
eler. 


Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its 1e.ding-matter 
and the excellence of its illustr»‘ions. ‘Nhe editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary sayin.—-Eeomnener 
and Chronicle. 








It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its —— alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 
dence Journal. 


TERMS for 1872, 


Harper’s Macaztny, One Year...... $4 00 
Harrer’s Weekty, One Year...... 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Magazine, Harrer’s WEEKLY, and HarPer’s 
Bazak, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the MaGcazink, WEEKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fivr 

Sunsoripers at $4 00 each, in one remitiance; or, Six 

by for $20 00, without extra copy. 

he Postage within the United States is for the 

Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Werexty or Bazar 

20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 

terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 

the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 

24 cents additional for the Magazinz, or 20 cents for 

the Wrrkty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Brorturrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Terms FoR ADVERTISING IN Harper's Perioptcats. 
Ha "s Mayazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper’s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 50 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





-$600 REWARD is offered b: 
Sage's 








HAVE YOU SEEN the Newand 
Wonderful Method of Showing 
Ghosts In every Man’s House 
without the aid of a medium? Innocent 
Amusement for the Home Circle. The 

t demand for this development of 
Sptical Science shows it to be ONE oF THK 
WonbERS OF THE AGE! Sent post-paid for 50 cts., with 

ALKER 


directions. L,W. & CO. Box 4099, Boston. 








GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
work for us than at anything else. Particulars free. 
@. Stinson & Co., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 





MONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 


full particulars FREE. S. M. Spenorr, Brattleboro, Vt. 





ers. Articles new and as staple as flour. 


495 A Month and expenses to good Canvass- 
$ Sample free. 


C. M. Lintnerton, Chicago. 





POOR MISS 


FINCH. 


By WILKIE COLLINS, Ilustrated. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


Just published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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“HERE BE TRUTHS.” 


Mistress. ‘‘ Bring seme more Bread, Martha!” 


Wattress. ‘ There’s none, Mem!” 


Mistress. “‘Oh, Nonsense! I saw a Loaf in the Pantry.” 


Waitress. “Did ye, Mem? I’m thinking it’s Time ye were getting Specs, then, for it’s a Cheese!” 


FACETLZ. 


You never hear of policemen being run over: they 
are never in the way. 


_—_—_~——— 

Sxnious Arrars.—A most determined act of self-in- 
fiicted torture has recently caused a considerable sensa- 
tion in a fashionable quarter of town. A ye a tg 
lovely, and accomplished, with troops of friends, and 
all that makes life enjoyable at her command—was de- 
tected deliberately “‘ screwing up” her face. 


— 
A Chinese thief, having stolen a missionary’s watch 
brought it back to him next day to learn how to wind 


——.—— 


Some le do not care for Tupper’s poetry, but 
his phllosop: y is proverbial. wpe ee 


—_—_o——— 

Why are photographers the most uncivil of all trades- 
people ?— use when we make application for a 
copy of our portrait they always reply with a negative. 

—_—_———> 


An old lady thinks the Bonds must be a family of 
strong fous instincts, because she hears of so many 
of them ig converted. 


_ oo 
* Torcess or rut Szez—Opticians. 
2 

S.rieut or Hanp—Refusing an offer. 
—_——_~———- 


Narrow-minded people are like narrow-necked bot- 
tles, for the lésé they have in them the more noise they 
make in pouring it out. f 


—— 

A! bow should not be always bent—particularly an 

-bew. . 
VALENTINE VERSES. 

February having come, I turned my attention to 
verse, in order to send’a valentine of my own compos- 
ing to my adored. With this view I asked a gentle- 
man who ees the same club as I do to give me a 
few hints, ‘‘There’s nothing so easy,” said he. ‘All 
you want are the rhymes.” Whereupon I made so 








bold as to ask if he could a. them, and on what 
terms. Not to enter too far into particulars, I will 
say that he obliged me with the following list: 


Set 
Cabinet 
Sink 


After a week or so’s arduous study I have succeeded 
in making up a valentine, which I inclose, and shall 
be happy to receive your opinion as to whether it is 
verse Or vice versa. Yours, etc., Joun Situ. 


A VALENTINE. 
BY A BEGINNER. 


Never, since the sun arose, 
With a pimple on his nose; 
Never, since the moon went down, 
‘With an ink-spot on her gown; 

ile the stars burned in their sockets, 
With their hands in trowsers pockets— 
Have I seen .a fairer maid, 
Or more resembling marmalade? 


Never, while’ the ares ‘sun las 
Diademed with: plaster-casts;. - 
Never, while. the. moon endures, 
Playing Weber's overtures ; 

While the stars continue winking, 
In flannels warranted *; st 8) 
Shall I see a maid as fair - 
Within five miles of Union Square. 


Never, till the sun shall set 

In a pon nares cabinet ; 

Never, till the moon shall sink 

In the frozen skating rink ; 

Till the stars put up their shutters, 

And make mud-pies in Five Points gutters— 
Shall I that maiden cease to love. 
(N.B.—John Smith composed the above.) 











THE RULING PASSION. 


Sick Brotuer. “ Harry, I want to Whisper! Pa has given me Sixpence for taking my Medicine. On 
your way from School oy me a Pennyworth of Hard-bake, a Pennyworth of Taffy, a Pennyworth of Almond 


ock, a Pennyworth of Honey Drops, and a Penny Stick of S 


for To-morrow.’ 


Licorice, and we'll keep the other Penny 











“CONSERVATION OF TISSUE.” 
Uncrez. “Well, Tommy, you-See I’m Back: are you Ready?—What have I 


_ to Fay for, Miss?” 


Miss. “Three Buns, Four Sponge-Cakes, Two Sandwiches, One Jelly, Five 


Tarts, and—” - 


NRageEE AnD Drarer.—A lady advertises for a per- 
son who is in the habit of serenading her to stand near- 
er the house, so that she can scald him. 


——— > 
Why is a ship called ‘‘ she ?”—Why, because the rig- 
ging costs more than the hull. 


i > 
Lieut Emptoyment—Building castles in the air. 
—_—_——— 
Query.—Does a dumb man always keep his word? 
—_>——_ 


oer aske, “Tf small girls are waifs, are large ones 
wafers ?” 

“Certainly,” says sweet sixteen. ‘Atleast the boys 
have a habit of applying them to their lips in sealing 
their vows.” ‘ 

They used to call a lady’s man a beau. They call’ 
him now a bo-er, sometimes. 


























Uncieg. ‘‘Good gracious, Boy! Are you not Ill?” 
Tommy. ‘‘ No, Uncle; but I’m Thirsty! - 


A square-built prize-fighter is good for any number 
of rounds. 
If a horse says neigh to oats, don’t believe him. 


os 

A Pieper or Reat Lovr—Popping the question. 
_ oO 

Tur GENERAL oF THE Day—General Deluge. 


——~——_—_——_ 
If a terhagant wife cuts her nails every Monday, it 
is lucky—for her husband. 


—————__— 
An old miser, going down his cellar steps the other 
day, fell against his will. 





a 
No Crepit Duz.—An independent old lady, speaki: 
of Adam naming all the animals, said she dian think 
he deserved any credit for naming the pig—any one 
would know what v0 call him. 
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ONE OF THE VIRTUES (NOT CARDINAL)—ENDURANCE. 
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